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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE STAPYLTON GIRLS. 


M 4uP had one slight passing fear before her brother’s return. 
. She feared he might be altered by his travels, and estranged 
just a little from his family by his acquisition of fortune. 

The first moment, as he threw himself from the post-chaise that 
brought him to the door, and rushed forward to meet his father, 
undeceived her. That evening—as they all three walked in the 
garden, crowding questions so fast upon each other that there was no 
possibility of answering them, and hardly a wish to hear anything but 
the sound of each other’s voices, when Undine darted around them, 
and Karl was so long collecting his tools from different corners, that 
he might oftener cross Leonard’s path and exchange with him a 
laughing remark in his own language—filled Maud with delight and 
gratitude. 

The next morning Leonard was able to discuss his plans. He 
much wished that his father and sister would at once settle with him 
at Forrel Court; but that Mr. Warrenne positively declined. He 
hoped soon to see Leonard marry, and it was both natural and proper 
that he should then have his house to himself. Leonard declared, 
with much sincerity and earnestness, that he never intended to marry ; 
but Maud only laughed at him, and Mr. Warrenne quietly shook his 
head. However, it was settled that they should be as much as pos- 
sible with him during the summer; and then Leonard and Maud 
agreed to set out to the Woodlands, for the Scudamores were not yet 
apprised of his return, and he longed to see Alice in her new 
home. 
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“The Reynolds’ are settled at Heathfield by this time,” said Maud ; 
“ they left the Ferns last week.” 

“ And when is Miss Reynolds to be married ?” asked Leonard. 

“‘ Some time during the summer.” 

“T trust they will be happy,” said Leonard. 

“ Not the least chance of that,” said Maud. ‘No love on her 
side, and no esteem on his.” 

“ Maud,” said Leonard, “ what nice rides we will have together. I 
will get you a beautiful horse, and when you are staying with me we 
will go out every fine evening; it is so pleasant to ride through the 
woods in the twilight.” 

“Oh, that will be delightful !” said Maud ; “I have always longed 
to ride on horseback.” 

“When you are at home I shall come over to Erlsmede and 
fetch you,” said Leonard ; “ you will make a desperate rider—you will 
have no fear.” 

“Fear, indeed !” cried his sister, laughing. 

“Maud,” resumed Leonard, after a pause, “I am vexed that we 
shall not all live together ; I have nothing to look to beyond my own 
family, and however much we may contrive to meet, it is not like 
being under the same roof.” 

** And when you marry ?” said Maud. 

“There, again!” exclaimed Leonard ; “you and my father have 
both got hold of the same notion.” 

“Men always marry,” said Maud, laughing ; “it is only the women 
who remain single.” 

The Scudamore party were all in the field adjoining the flower 
garden. Captain Scudamore had just purchased a pair of Shetland 
ponies for the low carriage that Alice had been heard to wish for, and 
it had come into her head that she should like to ride one of them. 
A side-saddle had been procured in haste, a shawl wrapped round her 
knees, and Captain Scudamore was leading the pony round the field. 

Mr. Scudamore, who with Mrs. Thorne and Sir Frederic Manning, 
was standing by the green gate that led into the garden, received 
Leonard with much cordiality. Captain Scudamore soon came 
running by the side of the pony, which was trotting briskly. Allice, 
half-frightened, and half-laughing, with the deepest rose-colour in her 
cheeks, and her ringlets tossed and scattered in every direction, was 
lifted from the pony and was soon in her brother’s arms. 

‘She does not look the-worse for the air of Woodlands,” said Mrs. 
Thorne, indicating Alice. 

**T never saw her look so well,” said Leonard. 

“And Maud is none of your sickly, peaking young ladies,” said 
Mrs. Thorne, planting her stud firmly on the ground. “TI hate sickly 
people !” 

“Sickly people are very cross, are they not ?” asked Sit Frederic. 

“Ah! you will know one day what they are,” said Mrs, Thorne, in 
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a warning voice; “when you become a sickly, feverish old bachelor, 
without a soul to take care of you!” 

“T know that you will come and nurse me then, Mrs. Thorne,” 
said Sir Frederic. 

“I? What impudence! In the first place I shall he dead by 
that time,” said Mrs. Thorne. 

“Then I don’t engage you—remember that, Mrs. Thorne. Don’t 
pay me any visits under those circumstances.” 

“Ah! Do you remember the French officer and the Sister 
of Charity?” said Mrs. Thorne; “that is a fine lesson for young 
men.” 

“T am not in want of such lessons,” said Sir Frederic, laughing ; 
“but here is young Warrenne-Digby ready and willing to be 
instructed.” 

“Oh, I know the story,” said Leonard. “It is as old as the 
hills.” 

“You have a most choice Velasquez at Forrel Court,” said Sir 
Frederic ; “a portrait of a nun.” 

“1 would rather have your Ruth than any work of art I ever saw,” 
said Captain Scudamore. 

“T adore that Ruth,” said Sir Frederic. ‘“ IT almost beggared myself 
to purchase it.” 

* Have you paid for it?” asked Mrs. Thorne. 

“Oh, yes,” said Sir Frederic. “I would never keep an artist 
waiting for his money—a tailor, or a bootmaker, @ /a donne heure.” 

** Ah, you will never reform, I suppose,” said Mrs. Thorne. 

‘Miss Warrenne, when will you come and see my Ruth?” asked 
Sir Frederic. 

“Now, if you please,” replied Maud ; “ it would be a pleasant walk.” 

“Come along, Mrs. Thorne,” said Sir Frederic, offering his arm. 

“What, am I to come too ?” cried Mrs. Thorne, rather gratified to 
find that with her most eccentric toilet, Sir Frederic was not ashamed 
to be seen in her company. ‘“ Well, is the old man going ?” 

“T have not time,” said Mr. Scudamore. “ Dick shall go instead.” 

* And Alice shall ride,” added Captain Scudamore ; “it is rather a 
long walk for her.” 

“You are not at Forrel Court yet,” said Sir Frederic to Leonard. 

“* No—I go to town to-morrow on business, and then come down 
to take possession.” 

“What an agreeable duty,” said Sir Frederic. 

“Yes,” replied Leonard, sighing. 

“Oh, business is detestable,” said Sir Frederic, interpreting after 
his own idea, Leonard’s sigh. ‘“ Not that I ever attend to it, but 
the very sight of a lawyer’s table covered with papers, is enough to 
give one an attack of the blue devils.” 

“ That’s right,” said Mrs. Thorne, “teach him all your bad ways.” 

‘Miss Warrenne, are you a good walker?” asked Sir Frederic, 
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“Yes, but I don’t mean to walk any more,” said Maud. . “ Leonard 
is going to buy me a horse.” 

‘Oh, then I know of one that would just suit you.” 

“ With four black legs, I hope, Sir Frederic, and a very long tail, 
or else I won’t condescend to ride him.” 

**Do you know those ladies, Miss Warrenne ?” asked Sir Frederic, 
as a party of ladies came in sight. 

“T know that they are the Stapyltons,” said Maud ; “ yes, we speak.” 

The Stapyltons were very tall and very noisy ; they were afflicted 
with harsh voices and violent spirits; therefore their approach was 
always heralded by a clatter which was enough, as some writer has it, 
‘to bother a rookery.’ 

Mrs, Stapylton thought very justly that with the greater number of 
men, noise is taken as an earnest of good temper, and therefore she 
did not attempt to control her daughters’ vivacity. 

“ Two black and two red,” said Sir Frederic, turning suddenly to 
Leonard. ‘TI give you your choice, which will you have ?” 

“ After you, if you please,” said Leonard, smiling. 

“T can’t afford it,” returned Sir Frederic, earnestly. “I say so 
wherever I go, I can’t afford to keep the hounds, which I promise 
you I had much rather do than keep a wife. You must make up for 
me. Mrs. Stapylton, I don’t know whether you are acquainted with 
my friend, Mr. Warrenne-Digby ? ” 

“Do I know him!” exclaimed Mrs. Stapylton, advancing with out- 
stretched hand. ‘“ Mr. Warrenne is one of the oldest friends I have in 
the world! His son will be always most welcome at my house. I 
hope that Lester and Mr. Warrenne-Digby (you remember my son 
Lester, you were at school with him, were you not ?) will be extremely 
intimate. Lester is passionately fond of shooting-—you shoot, of 
course, Mr. Warrenne-Digby ?” 

“IT am afraid I have no taste for field sports,” replied Leonard, a 

ttle overpowered by this very warm reception. 

“ Oh, but you will learn—Lester will be so happy, I am sure—any- 
thing in his power.” 

“You are very good,” said Leonard. 

“My friend Warrenne-Digby is quite a lady’s man,” said Sir 
Frederic, coming to his relief ; “they never care much for hunting and 
shooting, you know ; he is devoted to music and painting.” 

“An amateur! how delightful! my girls adore the fine arts! 
But which way are you going? I don’t see why we should not join 
our forces. We are merely out for a ramble.” 

“Pray do,” said Sir Frederic. ‘We shall have the air of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims.” 

“Ha! ha! capital! Albina, do you hear what Sir Frederic says ? 
They are positively so delighted to meet your sister, Mr. Warrenne- 
Digby, they have no eyes or ears for anybody else! Albina, did you 
hear that about the Canterbury Pilgrims ? ” 
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Maud had, in fact, been mobbed by the Stapylton girls during the 
last few minutes. 

“ How do you do, Miss Warrenne ? ” 

“‘ How glad we are to have met you!” 

‘What an age it is since we have seen you out !” 

“IT suppose you have much more leisure since your sister is 
married ?” 

“‘T hope now that nothing will prevent our meeting very often.” 

“Do you know Sir Frederic? Is he very often at Woodlands?” 

“ How handsome your brother has grown! How glad you must be 
to have him back again ?” 

Maud’s brain began to reel under this volley of sentences, uttered 
sharp and quick as a few-de-jote. She looked proudly towards Leonard, 
and replied to the last speaker : 

“Ves; I think I like him better—so much darker—it makes him 
look older.” 

“What a love of a pony!” cried Miss Laura; “I should like to 
steal it! Let me have a ride, Mrs. Scudamore.” 

As she spoke she caught up the bridle of Alice’s Shetland, and 
pulled as if she would have dragged its head off. Upon which, very 
properly, the pony lifted its forefeet, and deliberately struck her 
down. 

The sisters screamed—the mother ran forward to help her, and 
Captain Scudamore picked her up from among the feet of the animal. 
Strange to say she had received no injury; she got up, shook the 
dust from her dress, and relieved the anxious feelings of the society 
by exclaiming : “I’m not hurt, and I’m not frightened! and that’s 
more than you can say for yourself, Mrs. Scudamore !” 

“If she had been worth anything, she would have been killed on 
the spot,” said Sir Frederic, in a low tone to Leonard. 

“ They are all horrible ; can’t we get away ?” said Leonard, looking 
exceedingly distressed. 

“Not for worlds! I have not been so well amused these six 
months!” said Sir Frederic, laughing. “Mrs. Stapylton between two 
lords of the manor! What an embarras de richesses! Buckstone 
should write a comedy upon it, and Wright (you know Wright ?) 
should play Mrs. Stapylton! Besides, mon cher, though you are polite 
enough to call the red and black Stapyltons horrible, you should 
reflect that your sisters are not so at all. have no wish to get 
away! It is very odd that woman won’t take a hint! I have often 
told her I’m too poor to marry!” 

“And therefore she takes you for a millionaire,” said Leonard. 
“ Poor people never talk about it.” 

“T must try something else then,” said Sir Frederic, going up to 
Alice. ‘A ga/ Mrs. Scudamore, have you recovered your confi- 
dence in Caliban?” 

“He was very naughty!” said Alice, stroking the pony’s neck. 
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“Do you know, Dick, I think I had rather walk the rest of the 
way.” 

«Then let me ride!” exclaimed Miss Laura, “I thought that 
would be the end of it! Hold the pony, there’s a good soul, while I 
get up on it,” 

The good soul thus apostrophised was Sir Frederic, who obedi- 
ently held the pony until the young lady was seated, and then gave 
him such a blow with his stick as made the animal start off like an 
arrow. 

Miss Laura, laughing and screaming vociferously, was very soon 
out of sight. 

“ Got rid of one of them for the present,” said Sir Frederic, turning 
complacently to Leonard. 

“Thank Heaven !” retorted Leonard. 

“ But it’s too bad to leave your sister to be bored by the other 
three! What can we do for her? Mrs. Scudamore, I am expending 
a great deal of pity on your sister ; tell her so, for I don’t want it to 
be wasted.” 

** Maud, come here!” said Alice. ‘ What is the matter, dear, that 
Sir Frederic pities you ?” 

“Thank me, Miss Warrenne,” said Sir Frederic; “I have given 
you an excuse for leaving your persecutors ! ” 

“T really do,” said Maud, laughing: “I was beginning to grow 
deaf under it !” 

“Then take my arm to reward me,” said Sir Frederic. “ Mrs, 
Scudamore, come on the other side; let me have the pleasure for 
once of seeing you parted from your husband.” 

Alice complied with a smile. Captain Scudamore and Leonard 
walked on together—Mrs. Thorne was entertaining Mrs. Stapylton 
with a long history concerning one James Ashby and Emma Smith, 
whose names Mrs, Stapylton had never before heard—Sir Frederic 
was in high spirits, and exerted himself to amuse the sisters—and the 
Stapylton girls naturally grew out of temper, and complained of 
being tired. 

“Here we are,” said Sir Frederic, as they came up to the iron 
gates. The stone pillars were overgrown with ivy and lichen—but 
the gates wanted painting ; the shrubberies were in disorder—every- 
thing announced that it was long since there had been a mistress at 
the Manor-house. The Stapylton girls rather wondered what was 
going to happen, and some faint hopes of luncheon began to arise in 
their minds ; they followed in silence up the avenue, and through the 
hall, into the dining-room. There, in a small recess, with a curtain 
half-drawn before it, was the statue of Ruth, gleaning, 

Maud took in silence the chair that Sir Frederic placed for her, 
and feasted her eyes upon this delightful work of art. Leonard 
looked, and passed his hand over his forehead, and looked again, and 
seemed at first more puzzled than pleased. 
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Miss Albina, after a passing glance at Ruth, had turned to the 
looking-glass, Miss Sarah was taking an inventory of the furniture ; 
Miss Emily was quizzing Mrs. Thorne’s old bonnet and tan 
gloves. 

“These are the worshippers of the fine arts!” said Sir Frederic to 
Leonard ; “the young ladies with whom you will be expected to talk 
virtu.” 

“T have certainly seen that before,” said Leonard, unable to take 
his eyes off the statue. ‘ I remember the attitude, even the features ; 
often have I sat watching that uplifted face.” 

“Ah, you think so,” said Sir Frederic; “and I have not had it 
home above three months.” 

“Could it have been in Gibson’s studio at Rome? I was often 
there.” 

“No; it is by W——, the prince of sculptors for the female 
figure.” 

“T have it!” exclaimed Leonard ; “at Mr. Thomason’s—the por- 
trait of his daughter ; it stood in the window among all the gardenias 
and Daphnés. How could you get it?” 

“Very easily. I wanted it; I had never seen anything that 
pleased me so much. I went to Rome; fortunately W had not 
destroyed his clay model; he would have been a fool if he had. He 
was a friend of mine, and after a little hesitating, he agreed to execute 
another statue forme. He said it was unusual, to which I acceded ; 
in fact, as I had set my heart upon it, it was done. But ’faith, a good 
many people might have had the original with less trouble than I took 
to obtain this delicious counterfeit.” 

“‘T wonder you did not try for the original at once,” said Leonard. 

“ Ah,” said Sir Frederic, and turning round, he asked Mrs. Thorne 
if he might offer her some luncheon. 

“Tuncheon? Not I,” returned Mrs. Thorne, standing up suddenly, 
as if all ready to start; “some people are always ready to stuff and 
cram at any hour in the day; they won’t live to be a hundred, mark 
that! There is such a thing as digging your grave with your teeth ; 
ask Mr. Warrenne. Now we have seen your image, we will make 
haste home ; it is very pretty, your Virgin Mary.” 

The party rose to go. Mrs. Stapylton expressed some anxiety 
about that dear wild thing Laura, and Captain Scudamore felt some for 
the dear wild thing Caliban ; but at the great gates they were set at 
ease by the appearance of Miss Laura, leading Caliban by the bridle, 
her clothes torn, her bonnet crushed, and her face scratched by the 
brambles ; half-crying with rage and vexation, and not daring to strike 
the creature in return, since he knew so well how to use his forelegs. 
The pony had run away with her over |Forrel Common, and had 
thrown her into a heap of furze and blackberry bushes. 

Sir Frederic laughed till he cried at the spectacle. Leonard 
struggled to look grave, and Mrs. Thorne frankly told the young 
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lady “‘it served her right,” for which proof of candour she was not 
held popular in the Stapylton family. 

The next day Leonard went to town, where he remained some 
weeks. His first care was to secure to Maud the same sum that Mrs. 
Digby had left to Alice. 

Mr. Warrenne was much pleased with the feeling that dictated this 
action, and in another point of view this circumstance was very wel- 
come to him, His children being now amply provided for, he had no 
inducement to continue his professional labours ; what he had was 
fully sufficient for his own wants. He, therefore, made it known, 
that, except to a few old friends who were unwilling to dispense with 
his services, he withdrew entirely from practice. The neighbouring 
practitioners were then at liberty to carp and wrangle for his patients 
more openly than they had done while he was attending them. 

Leonard came back to Erlsmede as soon as he had finished his 
business. He seemed to have some extraordinary dislike to entering 
on his new mode of life. The neighbours were all in a state of 
excitement and anticipation ; but still he lingered at his father’s, until 
Mr, Warrenne fairly told him that he ought to put himself at the head 
of his own establishment, and go he must. 

Very reluctantly then, and after many repeated promises from 
Maud and his father, that they would be much with him during the 
summer, he took his departure, and established himself at Forrel Court. 

But every day he started for Erlsmede as soon as he had breakfasted, 
and seldom found his way home again till night. Sometimes he got 
no further than Woodlands ; but either house he found more at- 
tractive than his own home. One would almost have said he dreaded 
being at Forrel. 

One evening he found on his return the cards of Mr. Reynolds and 
Mr. Courtenay. 

He almost regretted that he had not been at home when they 
called ; he should have liked to meet Courtenay again; but as for 
going to Heathfield and returning the visit, that was something that 
he could not and would not do, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
CONTRADICTIONS. 


THE next morning, while Leonard was still loitering over the books 
with which his breakfast-table was always strewn, Mr. Courtenay 
walked into the room. He saluted him with precisely the same care- 
less manner that was habitual to him ; as if they had seen each other 
only the day before. 

“I forced your doors to-day,” said he, “ because you reported yo ur- 
self ‘not at home’ yesterday.” _ 
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“TJ really was at Erlsmede all day,” said Leonard. 

“ Ah! All your family well ?” 

“Quite. Have you breakfasted ?” 

“TI? oh, yes; Mr. Reynolds is trying to make himself rural—we 
breakfast at eight.” 

The name of Reynolds seemed to silence Leonard. He made no 
reply. 

“You know I am staying there, I suppose ?” said Courtenay. 

“Ves ; I took it for granted,” replied Leonard. 

* You don’t congratulate me,” said Courtenay. 

“You could hardly expect me to do so,” returned Leonard. 

“ Here’s a fellow!” said Courtenay. “You told me you had no 
designs in that quarter.” 

“T told you the truth,” returned Leonard. 

“T don’t wish to comprehend you,” remarked Courtenay, “for I 
am sure you don’t comprehend yourself.” 

“Very likely,” said Leonard in a dejected tone. 

“What do you do with yourself all day, Moonshine?” asked 
Courtenay. 

“Oh, I have a quantity of things to do—there are some letters I 
ought to write; and I promised my steward I would go and look 
over two small farms that he wants to throw into one,” replied 
Leonard, looking very much wearied. 

“ Ay, all that is in the future—some day the letters may possibly 
be written, and the farms looked over—but what did you do 
yesterday ?” 

“T told you—I went yesterday to Erlsmede ; and I drove Maud 
over to the Woodlands, to see the Scudamores.” 

* Ah !” said Courtenay. 

“ And when we got there we found that Dick and Alice had gone 
to Forrel Common, so we followed them.” 

“ Ah!” said Courtenay, as if he expected his friend to proceed, 

“ Well, we spent the morning looking for wild strawberries.” 

“I hope you found some.” 

“Oh, yes ; the turf is carpeted with them,” 

“That was acomfort. Afterwards ?” 

“We dined at the Woodlands, and I did not get home till the 
evening.” 

“And then, of course, you despatched no end of business ?” 

“No, for I happened to take up Uhland’s poems, and I read till it 
was time to go to bed.” 

“ Ah, and that, I suspect, is a fair sample of your diary. I tell 
you what, Moonshine, if you don’t wish to be ruined, you must marry 
directly a woman with a strong clear head—a complete woman of busi- 
ness. A dreadful style of person to live with, I grant you ; butin your 
case a necessary evil.” 

“TI don’t mean to marry,” said Leonard. 
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“T hope then you have announced your wise intention to all the 
mothers in the county. When do you mean to call upon Mr. 
Reynolds ?” asked Courtenay. 

“It was only yesterday that he called,” said Leonard. “I will go 
to-morrow or the day after.” 

“Now just think of the number of things you are going to do to- 
morrow,” said Courtenay, “and don’t add this to the list. Come 
with me at once,” 

“It is too early,” said Leonard, looking at his watch. 

“Not if you go in with me sans fagon, I amone of the family, you 
know,” said Courtenay, drily. 

“JT must wait to see that confounded fellow about the farms,” said 
Leonard. 

“ Put him off once more,” said Courtenay ; “he is used to it; you 
know you have done nothing else since you came here.” 

“T hate to go,” said Leonard, hesitating. 

“TI know you do,” replied Courtenay, ringing the bell. 

* And, besides, I heard that Miss Reynolds was in bad health,” said 
Leonard. 

“That won’t prevent her father from seeing you,” said Courtenay, 
with an ironical smile. 

The servant came to the door. 

“Your master wants his hat and gloves,” said Courtenay. 

The man looked at Leonard. 

“Ves, Nicholls, my hat and gloves,” said Leonard, with a sigh. 

There were no more excuses to be found. Leonard set off with 
his friend. 

“ This is all very fine,” said Courtenay, as they walked through the 
thickly-planted wood that led from the house to the gateway. “It 
takes at least a hundred years to make a house fit to live in—trees, 
turf, walls—all want age. You are very well off, Moonshine; you 
have done very well for yourself.” 

“Tf you knew how little I had to do with it,” said Leonard, 
colouring. 

“T believe you; I don’t take you for a politician,” said Courtenay. 

“Here we are!” said Courtenay, after they had walked in silence 
for some time. 

“Will you come back with me when we have got over this visit ?” 
asked Leonard, as they entered. 

“The very thing I was going to propose,” replied Courtenay. 

Leonard’s agitation as they crossed the hall could not be concealed. 
He would gladly have stopped the servant in the act of throwing 
open the door. He heard his name announced, and followed his 
friend mechanically into a splendid drawing-room. Florence was 
seated by one of the open glass-doors in an easy-chair; she had a 
book in her hand which, however, she was not reading. She looked 
the picture of dejection—her figure seemed fallen together, her attitude 
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was bent, her eyes heavy, and her complexion had become pallid, 
almost yellow, 

“ How do you do?” said Courtenay, coming up to her and touch- 
ing her hand. 

She put back her hair and looked up, saw Leonard and turned 
crimson. He bowed in silence. ~ 

“T am much the same, thank you,” she replied, sinking back again 
into her chair, 

“T need not introduce Mr. Warrenne-Digby to you,” remarked 
Courtenay. ‘You have not forgotten him, I daresay.” 

“No,” replied Florence, almost inaudibly. 

Leonard stood leaning against a marble ‘slab, fixing his eyes, 
full of mournful interest, upon her. Courtenay threw himself into a 
chair. 

“Shall I drive you out to-day?” he asked. 

“No, thank you,” said Florence, feebly. 

“ Are you afraid of the heat ?” asked Courtenay, drily. 

“Yes,” said she, hurriedly ; “it is warm to-day.” 

Courtenay said nothing, but looked at her with his peculiar com- 
pression of the brow. 

“Perhaps Miss Reynolds would find it more tolerable in the 
evening,” said Leonard, taking breath between every few words, and 
hardly able to articulate. 

Courtenay now turned his keen brow upon Leonard. 

“Thank you; I am hardly equal to any exertion,” she murmured, 
fixing her eyes on the ground. 

‘Where are the children, Miss Reynolds?” asked Courtenay. 

“TI do not know—shall I go for them?” asked Florence, rising 
hurriedly from her chair. 

“ By no means—I cannot think of it,” said Courtenay, attempting 
to hand her back to her seat. But Florence, murmuring some 
inarticulate word, moved to the door, and left the room. 

“Good morning!” said Leonard, hastily coming up to Courtenay. 

“Eh, Moonshine,” returned that gentleman, detaining him by the 
hand he had offered. 

“TI cannot stay—I cannot stand it! Let me goat once,” exclaimed 
Leonard, much agitated. 

“‘ How very singular,” remarked Courtenay, looking calmly at him. 

**For Heaven’s sake, do not detain me; I cannot bear this!” said 
Leonard. “You are breaking her heart!” 

“I? Thank you! How complimentary ; I did not know before 
that she possessed such an article. Now don’t begin your sky- 
rocketing, and oblige me by remaining until I go. Here come the 
children and their mother. Let me present you to Mrs. Reynolds.” 

“T thought Florence had come back,” said Mrs. Reynolds, looking 
round. ‘“ Where is she ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Courtenay, beginning to play with the 
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children, ‘“ Beautiful creatures, are they not, Leonard? Which do 
you like best, Mrs. Reynolds ?” 

“Oh, for shame !—mamma loves both best,” said Mrs. Reynolds, 
partly to Courtenay, and partly to the children. 

“‘T know which I should like best,” said he, caressing them. “I 
should like Lucy best, better than Edward.” 

The child was offended. He shook himself free from Mr. 
Courtenay’s hold, and laid down on the floor, his dark eyes half shut, 
and his golden hair trailing on the carpet. 

Courtenay sat watching him in silence. 

“You never asked to see baby,” said Mrs. Reynolds with a little 
laugh. “I am half jealous that you take no notice of baby.” 

Courtenay did not hear her; he was coaxing Edward into good 
humour again. 

“ How fond he is of children!” said Mrs, Reynolds, turning to 
Leonard. 

“Very,” returned Leonard. ‘ The only thing he is fond of,” he 
thought to himself. 

“Come, Mrs. Reynolds,” said Courtenay, looking up, “ there is no 
reason that you should not give me Edward. I am sure one child is 
enough for anybody ; and you will then have two. I think I shall 
take Edward.” 

“ You must ask Mr. Reynolds,” said the lady smiling. “I think 
he would be quite as unwilling to part with him as with his own boy.” 

“T have already asked Mr. Reynolds for one of his children,” said 
Courtenay ; “this petition concerns you alone.” 

Mrs. Reynolds laughed. 

“*T wonder what you will do with your own children,” she said, 
“since you are so fond of other people’s.” 

“ Adore them, of course,” replied Courtenay, drily. 

Mrs. Reynolds looked puzzled. She never had succeeded in 
making him out. 

Miss Reynolds had now returned to the room, and was standing by 
one of the open windows. She was looking out into the garden, and 
every now and then she coughed slightly. 

Leonard, crossing over, moved a low chair close to her. She turned 
her head, coloured as deeply as when she first saw him, and sank 
down into it. Courtenay had risen to go. 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Reynolds, “ you can persuade Mr. Warrenne 
Digby to accompany you when you return to dinner.” 

Florence’s breathless face was now turned towards Leonard. She 
looked as if her fate depended on his reply. 

“You are very good. I regret that I have a previous engagement,” 
said Leonard, hardly able to conceal his agitation. 

“But we shall see you, of course, Mr. Courtenay?” said Mrs. 
Reynolds. 

“ Certainly,” replied Courtenay, 
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Florence, with her head turned towards the window, was stealthily 
passing her handkerchief over her eyes. She recovered herself by an 
effort, and turned to receive their adieux. Leonard bowed without 
seeing anybody. Courtenay smiled at Mrs. Reynolds and the 
children ; went up to Miss Reynolds and touched her fingers, and 
then followed his friend out of the room. 

“We shall have a warm walk,” said Courtenay, as they struck off 
into the fields. The blue mist was rising through the trees, the skies 
were Overcast—it was a true summer’s day. 

No answer from Leonard. 

“Don’t you think I shall be a very happy man?” asked Courtenay 
with his usual dryness. 

“You cannot be in earnest! It is impossible that you should 
mean to persist in such barbarity! She will die! She will never 
survive her marriage with you! Her heart is not in it!” exclaimed 
Leonard, with a vehemence that seemed greatly to delight his com- 
panion., 

“Eh, Moonshine, are we going to have a scene?” he said. 

“ Be serious for an instant,” exclaimed Leonard, in great agitation ; 
“tell me that it is your intention to retract before it is too late; you 
cannot mean to compel her to fulfil her engagement at the expense of 
her future life ; you will not drag her to the altar!” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” replied Courtenay, quietly. ‘I assure you I don’t 
meditate any such thing. I would not disarrange her bouquet and 
her lace veil on any account ; she shall walk up at her own time and 
her own pace,” 

“What has she done to you that you should persecute her?” 
pursued Leonard, now perfectly breathless from agitation. “Cannot 
you see that she is wretched ? ‘That she detests you? What happi- 
ness can you propose to yourself by such a marriage ?” 

“Upon my word it is very refreshing,” said Courtenay, turning his 
marble face to his companion. ‘ You are more amusing than ever, 
to-day, Moonshine ; what has she done, eh ?” 

“Yes, what has she done? She can never have wronged you.” 

“Has she ever wronged you?” asked Mr. Courtenay. 

“Tf she has, I do not care to remember it at this moment,” replied 
Leonard. ‘I remember nothing but that expression of bitter endur- 
ance which will haunt me to the last moments of my life. I never 
suffered torments to equal those of the last half-hour! ‘To stand by 
and see her anguish—I, who would die for her!” 

“ Die for her—that’s soon over,” said Courtenay with his accustomed 
brevity. 

Leonard felt in despair. Silent and unconscious, he hurried on, as 
if he could outstrip his thoughts. 

“What a remarkable pace we are keeping up!” said Courtenay, 
taking off his hat ; “somewhere about seven miles an hour.” 

Leonard slackened his pace. 
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“ Do you think I have to bear nothing?” said Courtenay suddenly. 
‘* Do you think there is not a keener sting in that silent dejection, 
than all the scorn in the world ?” 

“But why persist in your suit?” asked Leonard in the utmost 
amazement. 

“Spoken with your usual wisdom, my dear Moonshine,” said 
Courtenay. ‘‘ When you have been accepted by a young lady, you 
will perhaps learn that your suit continues—unless she has expressed 
a wish to withdraw.” 

“ And that wish ?” said Leonard, eagerly. 

‘She has never expressed,” replied Courtenay. 

“Yet you see she is averse to the marriage.” 

“T see that she is profoundly unhappy ; but with a very slender 
opinion of my own charms, I yet do not see that it follows she is re- 
luctant to fulfil her engagement with me.” 

“But what can account for her melancholy ?” 

‘Perhaps, like myself, she is deeply attached to another person— 
and perhaps, unlike me, she was not born with a propensity to conceal 
her sentiments. Can you give me some luncheon when we get to your 
house ?” 

ii You ! ” 

“Yes ; is there any particular reason why I should leave off eating 
and drinking? The Reynolds’ don’t dine before seven—such 
nonsense in the country—especially when one breakfasts at eight.” 

“VY ou-—deeply attached !” 

“Oh, perhaps there is a law against ¢hat in my case, eh, Moon- 
nine?” 

“But I am so astonished.” 

“Well, I can’t help that. It does not take an earthquake to 
astonish you.” 

** But you attached, and Miss Reynolds also, and not with each 
other—what but wretchedness can you expect in your marriage ?” 

“There you go cantering off with the bit between your teeth. Did 
I say that Miss Reynolds had a previous attachment? It is a likely 
way of accounting for her dejection ; but she detests her present home, 
where she is a cypher, and may have no dislike to exchange it for one 
where she will be at the head of affairs. This prospect, however, does 
not diminish her grief, whatever it is, and she is not politic enough to 
profess any regard for me.” 

“And you feel none for her?” said Leonard. 

“Not a jot!” returned Courtenay, almost fiercely. 

A pause ensued, during which Leonard was too agitated to speak. 
All the reasons which he had meant to urge against the marriage 
seemed to have melted away before the matter-of-fact statements of 
his friend. 

“What a fate!” said he, at last, “with her beauty, her grace, to 
give her hand to a man who does not love her.” 
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“The fate of a coquette,” returned his friend; “she has outraged 
all the beauty and the delicacy of love, she has her reward!” 

This being rather in the form of a sentiment, surprised Leonard as 
coming from Mr. Courtenay. 

“Still,” said he, looking bewildered, “though I begin to understand 
her reasons for not opposing the marriage——~” 

“You can’t make out mine—don’t puzzle yourself; I’'lltell you. I 
want a home, my father is always boring me to marry—I admire 
Miss Reynolds ; and moreover I once threatened to make her accept 
me, if she ever tried to attract me. There is some triumph in that. 
Remember O’Neill. Take my advice and do the same. Marry 
your hard-headed woman.” 

** Never,” said Leonard. ‘“ But I cannot get over the idea of your 
being so much in love with some one else. You who always laugh 
at such things in other people.” 

‘Should I laugh at such things the less because I am subject to 
them? On my word, I can imagine nothing more absurd than my 
present conduct. I marry a woman for whom I have no sort of re- 
gard, to satisfy my father, and to stop the mouths of a couple of 
maiden aunts who write to me every fortnight, and entreat me to 
consider that I am the last descendant of the Courtenays. And I 
should have held it a kind of infidelity to the person to whom I am 
attached, if I had selected a woman whom I could by any possibility 
have become fond of. Very ridiculous all that.” 

“We are going out of our way,” said Leonard, looking round ; 
“there is the Roman arch.” 

“Tt is not far, let us walk there,” said Courtenay, hastening in that 
direction. ‘This is a view I am particularly fond of—look—you get 
the water and the trees, and a bit of your house in the distance. 
I wish you would sketch it for me; I can’t sketch, and I always 
wished for this view. Do it to-morrow.” 

“Well, I will; it would make a good picture,” said Leonard. 
“Shall we go on now?” 

Courtenay remained standing under the arch with his arms folded, 
looking on the ground and smiling as if he recollected something. 

“T wonder how long it is since I was here,” he said at last. “It 
must be two years, I should think.” 

“Well, are we going on?” asked Leonard, after they had stood for 
some moments silent. 

“By all means,” said Courtenay; “we both seem planet-struck 
to-day, I think.” 

When they arrived at Forrel Court, they found Maud in the 
library, standing reading at the shelves. 

“Ah, Maud!” said Leonard, hastening up to her, “how did you 
get over?” 

“Papa dropped me,” returned Maud; “he is gone a little farther 
to call on an old patient. He will pick me up as he comes back.” 
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“ Have you seen Mr. Courtenay ?” said Leonard, moving aside. 

Maud coloured beautifully—Courtenay advanced to her. “ Why 
don’t you come and keep your brother’s house?” said he, “such an 
old bachelor as he is.” 

“Oh! Mr. Courtenay,” said Maud gaily, “I am a very valuable 
person ; I cannot be spared to keep Leonard’s house ; he must find 
somebody else to do it.” 

“Tt is very hard that you and my father don’t live here,” said 
Leonard; “it is absurd to keep up two houses, and answers no 
purpose.” 

“Since there are not two Miss Warrennes,” said Courtenay, 
turning to Maud. 

“ And it is so very hard, and so very unreasonable,” said Maud, 
“not to give him credit for having made up his mind at twenty-two 
to remain single for ever and ever!” 

“ And as soon as you had fairly got rid of your other house, and 
settled in this,” said Courtenay, “he would be sure to meet the very 
person who alone would have power to shake his resolution.” 

“Exactly!” replied Maud, laughing. ‘Don’t look so vexed, 
Leonard dear, and please give me some luncheon.” 

‘The very thing I have been asking for, Miss Warrenne; but he 
would not listen to me!” 

“T suppose it is ready in the dining-room,” said Leonard. 

Courtenay offered his arm to Maud. 

“How is Miss Reynolds?” asked Maud, as they took their seats 
at the table; “Mrs, Creswick told me she had returned in bad 
health.” 

“Yes; she seems to have a cough,” said Courtenay. ‘‘ Why is it 
you never come to see her?” 

“Because my acquaintance was really with the Creswicks, and 
not with her. I only knew her as belonging to that house.” 

“I don’t think she is popular with women,” said Courtenay, 
coolly. 

“No,” replied Maud, with a gay laugh; “she is far too 
handsome !” 

“Very much gone off lately, don’t you think, Leonard?” said 
Courtenay, cutting a piece of bread as he spoke. 

Maud looked at him with the most unbounded astonishment that 
could be put into a face. Leonard only sighed. Courtenay gave 
Maud one of his keen looks, but took no notice of her expression. 

He could not fail to perceive that she had gained in looks since 
he saw her last. The outline of her beautiful features, sharpened 
more delicately, her expression even more joyous, more animated, her 
complexion more brilliant, her silken hair more abundant. She was 
so perfectly happy. Happy to see Alice so delightfully married ; happy 
in Leonard’s good fortune ; happy to be so absolutely essential to her 
father every hour. When in repose it seemed as if no cloud could 
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ever have passed over her serene brow; when animated, nothing 
could be imagined so joyous as the sudden kindling of her whole 
countenance. 

“Still a water-drinker?” said Leonard, as Courtenay filled his 
glass. 

“Constant ; you see, I am so excitable I dare not drink wine.” 

Maud again broke into a merry laugh. 

“Vou don’t believe me, Miss Warrenne; you always had a bad 
opinion of me.” 

“No,” said Maud ; “I don’t like some of your ways ; but I cannot 
fail to have a high opinion of you in general—I used once to hate 
you amazingly.” 

“T know ; that evening at the Creswicks.” 

“Oh! All that time when you behaved badly to Leonard.” 

She wished it unsaid, when it was too late. He turned quickly 
round and gazed at her with an earnestness that brought the colour to 
her face; then, rising, he said to Leonard : 

“Don’t forget to do that view for me. I must have it.” 

“No; Maud shall sketch it,” said Leonard. ‘I never like the 
bore of doing the outline.” 

“* What view ?” said Maud. 

“The Roman arch,” replied Courtenay. 

Maud felt a kind of uneasiness that she tried to shake off. 

“ You must exert yourself,” she said to Leonard ; “I am going 
home directly, you know.” 

“No; stay till Sunday, and I will drive you back after church,” 
cried Leonard. 

“Do,” said Courtenay. 

“IT daresay, Mr. Courtenay,” replied Maud with another laugh ; “I 
will stay for Leonard; but really you should not try zow, to exert 
your influence over ladies. You can’t think how persuasive you 
looked !” 

Courtenay wrung her hand. 

“What an odd person your friend is, Leonard,” said Maud, still 
laughing ; “he has almost crushed my fingers. Will you come and 
see if there is a bit of azalea left upon the lawn ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


Untit the children were sent to bed of an evening at Heathfield, Mr. 
Courtenay found plenty of occupation in teasing them or playing with 
them. He was a great favourite with Mrs. Reynolds, because it was 
easy to see that his interest for them was not put on; but that really 
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he had much more pleasure in talking to them than to anyone else in 
the house. It was a never-failing source of interest to him, to watch 
what they would do, or to ask them all sorts of odd questions to see 
what they would say. 

And when they were gone to bed and that occupation was withdrawn 
from him, Mr. Reynolds was quite satisfied with the degree of atten- 
tion he paid to Florence, which consisted in once or twice coming up 
to her embroidery frame and remarking on the small progress she had 
made. 

“You would never gain a living, Miss Reynolds, by embroidering ; 
I don’t remember the beginning of that cluster of violets, and I can 
hardly look forward to the end; I think you have accomplished half 
that leaf since I have been at Heathfield.” 

“‘No,” said Florence, in a smothered tone, “I am very helpless, I 
fear.” 

“Tt is fortunate,” said her father, “for you and.for many other 
young ladies, that you have no necessity for exertion.” 

“T think,” said Florence, looking up with more animation than she 
usually displayed—“ I think I could be a governess.” 

“Oh, my dear Florence,” said Mrs. Reynolds, from the depths of 
her arm-chair, “that would be worse than anything. I think, do you 
know, that / should prefer being a lady’s-maid in a house where 
there were no girls. I fancy I could manage ome mistress perfectly 
well. Don’t you think, Mr. Courtenay, that would be a very easy 
life ?” 

“Pardon me,” replied Courtenay, “I have a very slight experience 
of the sex; but I should think that to study the caprices of any one 
lady a sufficiently arduous task.” 

Mr. Reynolds laughed harshly ; Florence looked timidly from her 
father to her lover as if she asked herself which was the sternest ; but 
meeting the keen gaze of Courtenay fixed upon her, she bent down 
her head, and searched among the silks in her basket. 

“What a remarkably handsome young man Mr. Warrenne-Digby 
is,” said Mrs. Reynolds, “I was so pleased with him; he called on 
you to-day, my dear.” 

“‘T wish I had been at home,” said Mr. Reynolds. 

“‘ He has the most splendid eyes,” continued Mrs. Reynolds ; “and 
he comes into a room so well. Isn’t he delightful, Mr. Courtenay ? 
Your pretty cousin was right when she called him romantic. I was 
thinking this morning how nicely he would do for Ada.” 

“So I think,” said Courtenay. 

Florence shivered. 

“T wish Lucy were old enough ; I would certainly try and catch 
him for her,” said Mrs. Reynolds. 

“You would do very wisely,” replied Mr. Courtenay. 

Mr. Reynolds, who was walking up and down the room, laughed 
and stopped opposite to his wife’s chair. 
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“‘ What, are you beginning already?” said he. 

“Yes ; I don’t conceal it,” said she; “it is the duty of every 
mother. Lucy is seven, and Mr. Warrenne Digby is——” 

“ Twenty-two,” interposed Mr. Courtenay. 

“Why, there, you see, one often hears of much greater disparity 
than that!” exclaimed Mrs. Reynolds. ‘Iam sure in India twenty 
years is a very common difference ; and here is but fifteen.” 

T shall tell him,” said Courtenay, joining in the laugh. 

“Why did you not ask him to dinner?” asked Mr. Reynolds. 

“T did.” 

** And was he engaged ?” 

“He said so; but I don’t know whether it was merely an excuse.” 

“No; his sister was there when he returned ; I daresay he expected 
her,” said Courtenay. 

“ His sister—delightful! I will have her to stay here!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Reynoids. 

“She is only with him till Sunday,” said Mr. Courtenay. 

“Then she had better come on to us. I will go over to-morrow 
and settle it with her,” said Mrs, Reynolds. 

“ Fancy that little blind thing being married,” said Courtenay. 

“What a chance! How thankful she ought to be,” said Mrs. 
Reynolds. 

“We have all of us much to be thankful for,” remarked Mr. 
Reynolds, glancing at his daughter’s dispirited countenance. 

“That we have indeed,” said Mrs. Reynolds arranging her emerald 
bracelet. 

“ Did you ride to-day ?” said Mr. Reynolds, pausing as he passed 
his daughter in his walk. 





“cc No,” 
“ Nor walk ?” 
“No—I ” 


“It is important to take exercise,” said Mr. Reynolds; “ you are 
now in the country—you have a horse at your command—lI should 
be glad to see you a little more active in your habits.” 

“ Florence is not strong,” interposed Mrs. Reynolds ; “trust her for 
showing off her pretty chestnut as soon as she feels able. If I were 
you, Florence dear, I should wish them all good-night; papa is cross 
this evening.” 

Nothing Mrs. Reynolds could say ever offended her husband. He 
stood smiling down upon her, while Courtenay lighted a candle for 
Florence, and quietly opened the door for her exit. 

Mrs. Reynolds now and then felt some anxiety about the reality of 
Courtenay’s regard for Florence. She had sufficient kindness of 
feeling to let this thought disturb her sometimes, but she consoled 
herself by remembering that young ladies mus¢ marry, and that this 
match presented an unusual number of advantages. On the only 
occasion upon which she had hinted her suspicions to Mr. Reynolds, 
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he had replied with as much harshness as he ever permitted himself 
to use to her. He was too contented to find any one willing to 
claim the hand of Florence after the character she had managed to 
fasten to herself, to admit of his being very fastidious respecting the 
degree of enthusiasm she might awaken. From all he knew of Mr. 
Courtenay he should feel pride in calling him his son-in-law, and 
nothing would cause him so much displeasure as any show of reluct- 
ance on the part of his daughter. Mrs. Reynolds was quite silenced. 

It was always an awful time for Florence after breakfast, when the 
ladies went into Mrs. Reynolds’s morning-room, where Courtenay sat 
with his book and Florence with her work-frame, and Mrs. Reynolds 
went off to meet her housekeeper, and play with her children, and 
try on all the new dresses that were being “built,” as Courtenay 
called it, under her inspection. 

And Florence, with her father’s injunctions still ringing in her ears, 
dared not be uncivil, but sat ready to look up and reply whenever 
Courtenay should please to speak, and she became so nervous while 
waiting for the sound of his voice that she always started when he 
began, which as he remarked to himself, was “ highly gratifying.” 

On this morning there was a silence of some minutes, while 
Courtenay followed the pattern of the carpet with a slender mahl-stick 
that he had taken from an easel near. At last he came out of his 
reverie. 

“ Will you ride this morning ?” he asked 

“ T think—I—had rather not.” 

“What will you like to do?” 

“TI believe I should like to do nothing; but I do not know 
whether 4 

“Whether it is best for you. Let me advise you to drive out; 
there is nothing very fatiguing in sitting in a carriage.” 

“Yes; I will take your advice,” said Florence. 

“I wonder whether all this obedience is meant to last,” thought 
Courtenay. 

“Well, then, shall I order the pony-carriage after luncheon?” he 
asked. 

“If you please.” 

After this the lovers found nothing to say to each other for a long 
time. Florence sorted the colours of her silks ; Courtenay drew all 
the roses within his reach on the carpet. 

“Miss Reynolds,” said Courtenay at last, suddenly approaching 
his chair nearer to hers. 

He made a pause that frightened her. She laid down her work 
and looked at him. 

“Miss Reynolds, when will you do me the honour to name a day 
for our marriage ?” 

She stretched out her ‘hands with the look of terror that he had 
once or twice seen in Alice Scudamore. 
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“T entreat you—give me—a little—time,” she faltered, trembling 
from head to foot. Then as fast as she could, she added : 

“Only, if it interferes with your arrangements. I do not know 
what your engagements may be—I mean if it does not inconvenience 
you greatly—to wait—” 

“Miss Reynolds,” said Courtenay, with more gravity than was 
habitual to him, “I can have no arrangements at the present time 
that are not subservient to your wishes. I should be sorry to hasten 
your movements, or to occasion you any uneasiness. But I leave you 
to judge the sort of impression your father will have of my respect 
for yourself and his alliance if I constantly agree to defer the period 
of our union.” 

“Oh, Mr. Courtenay!” said Florence, gazing into his face with an 
expression of wild anxiety, “ I know nothing of you!” 

“It is true,” said Courtenay, still gravely, and without any 
expression of irony; “but allow me to ask if it is my fault? 
Have you ever invited my confidence? Have you ever allowed 
me to seek to be on more intimate terms with you? At any rate, I 
have attempted no concealment, and it ,is possible that what you do 
know of me may be my worst side.” 

“You re-assure me; you give me some courage,” said Florence ; 
“you lead me to hope something from your generosity.” 

She paused as if to take a strong resolution, and then added, “ In 
this engagement I am influenced by fear alone.” 

“Ts this true ?” exclaimed Courtenay, bending forward and looking 
her through. 

“When you made proposals to me through my father,” said 
Florence, becoming crimson, “he informed me that if I refused to 
accept them, I should not receive the shelter of his roof—nay, if by 
-any conduct of mine subsequently, you were induced to break with 
me, he would withdraw his protection from me. Have some com- 
passion on me, Mr. Courtenay. Think for me!” 

“And this is the simple truth ?” said Courtenay. 

“It is indeed!” said Florence, and covering her face, she burst 
into a passion of tears—more impetuous, more hysterical in fact, than 
anything he had ever seen. 

No, though he often said it was one of his peculiarities to be not 
in the slightest degree affected by a woman’s tears, there were few things 
which made him so exceedingly wretched. He was overcome directly. 

“Miss Reynolds,” he began—“ Florence, let me entreat you to 
compose yourself. You ask me to think for you. How cam I think, 
when—it’s very odd—when you actually agitate me by your dis- 
tress |” 

But it was some time before she could compose herself; her 
nerves were shaken and her health weak, and as she was not in the 
habit of giving way to tears, the paroxysm was all the stronger when 
it did come, 
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“ And now listen,” said Courtenay; “try to think dispassionately 
of your situation. Suppose I withdraw my suit, what will be your 
condition? On my word, I don’t see how that will mend matters for 
you. Mr. Reynolds will be as much displeased as if the withdrawal 
came from your side. That is, if I understand you.” 

“Tt is true. What am I to do?” said Florence. She looked the 
very picture of helpless distress. 

“Why,” said Courtenay, leaning forward and speaking in his 
usual manner again, “I am aware that it is rather an awkward alter- 
native to propose to you; but I really don’t see what other move is 
open; your father has checkmated you. I am afraid you must 
marry me.” 

“Oh! don’t, for heaven’s sake! have more regard to yourself, 
more pride, than to seek a wife who has no heart to bestow! [If all 
I hear of you be just, you deserve some affection!” exclaimed 
Florence, in the extremest agitation. 

“You flatter me. I don’t seem very likely to come by any at 
present,” said Courtenay, smiling. ‘But may I inquire what are 
your special objections to the marriage?” 

“Have I not told you? Must I repeat it? I love another,” 
murmured Florence, struggling with her tears. 

Courtenay shook his head with a slight smile. 

“You do not believe me!” exclaimed Florence; “you cannot 
credit that I have loved this person for years, that I shall never cease 
to do so, that I little knew how much until my fate was fixed! 
Mr. Courtenay, have compassion upon me! With you all, this is the 
occupation of an hour; with me the misery of a life!” 

“What a very dramatic position we are placed in!” said Courtenay, 
smiling. ‘ But now consider. It is very romantic and pretty to talk 
of marrying one’s first love, but it is not done. Then comes a 
marriage of convenience, such as ours. You will always be assured 
of my respect, you will have a large fortune ; just turn it over in your 
mind.” 

“T cannot! I cannot! Do you not see that it is a crime?’ 
exclaimed Florence. 

Courtenay was struck with astonishment. It was so. There was 
no disputing the fact. And this girl whom he had despised, and 
considered as inferior in every way, had a more punctilious sense of 
duty than himself. 

“You are quite right, Miss Reynolds; it must be prevented,” said 
Courtenay, rising. 

“But how? Just think of my father!” 

“He must hear reason, like other people ; shall I speak to him, 
or will you?” 

“I? Oh! I should die of terror!” 

“Dear me? And what if Mr. Reynolds should be unwilling to 
let you off?” asked Courtenay, preparing to leave the room. 
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*Oh, Mr. Courtenay, come back! It will not do! All my 
father’s anger would fall on me! I dare not venture it !” 

‘But, in what way will it be possible for me to oblige you, if not 
in this?” said Courtenay, resuming his seat by her side. ‘If neither 
you nor J withdraw, it appears to me very probable that the marriage 
will take place.” 

“Oh, don’t say so!” exclaimed Florence, with another burst of 
tears. 

Courtenay twisted about the mahl-stick in silence; Florence had 
recourse to her salts. 

‘Really, I have every inclination to serve you,” said he; “but I 
can’t quite see my way ; suppose I talk it over with Mrs. Reynolds?” 

“Oh ! do—go directly—thank you, a thousand times!” 

Courtenay hastened into the garden, where at that hour Mrs. 
Reynolds was pretty sure to be found. Florence waited in suspense 
until his return. 

He came back in about a quarter of an hour; sat down in the 
same chair that he had before occupied, and took her hand with an 
air of sympathy very unusual to him. 

“T assure you, it won’t do,” he said. ‘‘Mrs. Reynolds gives you 
no hopes. She says Mr. Reynolds is more firmly fixed upon this 
subject than she could have imagined. I am very sorry for you. I 
would abscond if I could do so without losing my character. I wish 
you would try and reconcile yourself to the business. I like you 
better than I ever thought I should.” 

“You won’t hurry me then?” said Florence. 

He did not quite understand the expression of her face, but he 
replied hastily : 

“Not for worlds! And now let me drive you out; it will do you 
good, after all this excitement.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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OF WISE BOLDNESS. 


OTHING is more pitiable than foolhardiness, nothing more 
commendable than timely boldness. We have already quoted 
the wise saying that “ half the failures in life arise from pulling in one’s 
horse as he is leaping ;” and scarce anything could be more true. 
“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts too small, 


Who dare not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.” 


There come moments in every man’s life when all depends on the 
action of the moment. Shakespeare knew this well, and has said 
some of the very finest things on the subject. To quote them in 
sufficient number to do Shakespeare justice were in this place im- 
possible. But all remember the words of Macbeth : 

“T dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 
Words which, we take it, might form the motto for wise boldness. 
But long before Shakespeare the truth was seized and expressed. 
Homer says :— 
“Fear not, but be-bold : 

A decent boldness ever meets with friends, 

Succeeds, and even a stranger recommends.” 

And the Greek poet only felt and expressed what Mahomet meant 
when he said, “ Paradise lies under the points of our swords.” 

Lord Bacon has uttered some very apt words on boldness in his 
Essay : 

“ Boldness is ever blind, for it seeth not dangers and inconveni- 
ences ; therefore it is ill in counsel, good in execution ; so that the 
right use of bold persons is that they never command in chief, but 
be under the direction of others. For in counsel it is good to see 
dangers, and in execution not to see them, unless they be very great.” 

But in the last resort a man must ever be his own counsellor ; and 
it is well that execution should not be hampered by doubts and 
surmises, Quarles has also some wise words, to which we may 
well listen: “Fear nothing but what thy industry may prevent ; be 
confident of nothing but what fortune cannot defeat : it is no less folly 
to fear what is impossible to be avoided, than to be secure when there 
is a possibility to be deprived.” 

Cowley has some very good lines on this subject : 

“ Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise, 
He who defers this work from day to day, 
Does on a river’s bank expecting stay 


Till the whole stream, which stopped him, should begone, 
That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on.” 
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Sir Walter Scott’s Wamba in “ Ivanhoe ” speaks thus :— 

“Wit, Sir Knight, may do much ; he is a quick, apprehensive knave 
who sees his neighbour’s blind side, and knows how to keep the lee- 
gage, when his passions are blowing high. But boldness is a sturdy 
fellow that makes all split. He rows against wind and tide, and 
makes way notwithstanding.” 

Guicciardini, in his Maxims, sets down the following, which is 
certainly not unworthy to appear here :— 

“ One who knows that he is fortune’s dariing may dart forward upon 
adventures with the bolder heart ; yet it is to be heeded, that fortune 
is not only various, according to the nature of times and seasons, but 
also, at the same time, is various in the nature of the thing ; for he 
who narrowly observes will see by experience many men to be for- 
tunate in one kind of thing and unfortunate in another. And J, in 
mine own part, have had until this February 3rd, 1523, prospering 
fortune in many things; /amen, it is not so with me in the riches or 
honour which I seek to obtain, because seeking them not, they do of 
their own nature follow after me, but when I begin to seek them they 
seem to forsake me.” 


A. H. Japp, LL.D. 


ete OLE FILS gee 


GIFTS. 


I BEAR the badge of honour on my breast, 
The flaming sword of duty in my hand, 
Upon my brow the crowns of victory rest— 
Upon my lips the accent of command. 


The stars of Heaven in their courses fight 
For him who holds aloft the flag of truth ; 
For him there rise no blinding mists of night— 
To him swift years retain immortal youth. 


These gifts—not mine, but Fortune’s, showered on me, 
Are mostly dear for thy sake, O my sweet! 

All that my life has won I offer thee, 
My laurels fall before thy passing feet. 


C. E. MEETKERKE, 
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A CHANCE MEETING. 


HE Manchester Express was just due out from Euston, and 

Arthur Burton, to his intense satisfaction, was the sole occupant 

of a “third smoking.” He had placed his open bag on the seat 

beside him, in which was packed a great store of such literature as his 

soul delighted in, and he felt comfortably assured that he had left 
neither pipe, tobacco, nor matches behind. 

He felt, therefore, almost aggrieved when the door was burst open 
by an energetic porter bearing the impedimenta of a young gentleman 
in an ulster. 

The new passenger stood for some time arranging his belongings on 
the rack, and it was not until he had seated himself and unfolded a 
newspaper, that Burton caught sight of his face. 

The other happened to look up at the same moment, and their eyes 
met. The casual look on either face passed swiftly into one of sur- 
prised recognition. Both spoke. 

“ Langford !” 

* Burton !” 

“Whoever would have thought of knocking against you like this ?” 

“Why, Burton, what have you been doing all this time? No one 
has heard a word from you since you left, two years ago.” 

“‘T have been up in town ever since. How are all they getting on 
at Ludford ?” 

Then followed numerous inquiries and the exchange of much 
interesting information. To Burton, Ludford was not without interest 
of a painful sort. There resided the young lady whose views were not 
in strict accordance with his own as to the disposal of her future, and 
Langford was her cousin. 

“I suppose you are going straight back to Ludford now,” he 
remarked, his heart full of an indefinable yearning. 

“Oh, no! I’ve got to go on to Manchester about a case, and I 
would give anything to be home for to-morrow evening.” 

* Anything up ?” 

“Yes, They are giving a big tennis party, and a dance after, 
and r 

“Mary Graham will be there ?” 

Burton had not entirely forgotten the much he had seen, and the 
more he had surmised, two years ago-at Ludford. 

“ Well, yes, she’ll be there I have no doubt.” His tone was one 
of perfect indifference, but he blushed slightly, and after a pause 
inquired: ‘* And what have you been doing that way, Burton ?” 

The latter shook his head and smiled. “Nothing. Not in my 
line!” 
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“Well, you know,” Langford remarked in the tone of one to whom 
the idea of a rival suggested no terrors, “I thought you were a little 
gone on Mary once yourself, or on Dora Wynne. You did not seem 
to be able to make up your mind between them.” 

Burton experienced a strange shock when he heard this young 
lady’s name, although he had been anxiously listening for it. 

“Thought Miss Wynne was married, or going to be married, or 
something,” he remarked with indifference. 

“ Married! She is not even engaged.” 

* Not to Young, that fellow at the Brewery ?” 

Langford lit his pipe. The necessary pauses for puffing invested 
his reply with an irritating deliberateness. 

“Oh no, there never was anything there. She did not carea brass 
farthing for him. Not her form. I fancy Browne is very much gone 
on her, though. You remember Browne out at Gorham—rattling 
good sort. He'll pull it off too, I’ll wager any money.” 

Burton lit up also. 

“Ts Miss Wynne at Ludford now?” 

“Yes. She'll be there to-morrow afternoon. By-the-bye, where are 
you making for?” 

**T am thinking of spending a few days with my sister at Buxton, 
and going on to Liverpool on Monday.” 

“Why not look them up at Ludford ?” 

Burton changed colour. 

“TI scarcely like to. I have been so ungrateful—not written to a 
soul there since I left.” 

“Oh, stuff! Look here. Run over for this dance. They would 
be very glad to see you—that I’ll answer for. They are short of men 
too.” 

“TI don’t doubt their kindness at all,” he said, unwilling to appear 
too open to persuasion, “ but 4 

“Nonsense! there are no ‘buts.’ T’ll send a wire to my mother 
from Rugby, and that will settle it. You can go to Buxton to-night 
and catch the 10.27 to-morrow morning. Yes,” referring to a Brad- 
shaw, “ that’s the train.” 

Even had he wished not to go, it would have been difficult to refuse 
this masterful young man. 

So the matter was settled. The telegram was sent, and at one 
o’clock next day Burton arrived at Ludford. 

Two years before he had brought a sojourn of double that period 
to a rather abrupt termination. Since then he had frequently sworn 
that his shadow should never darken its streets again—a fact which 
troubled his conscience now not at all. 

Having deposited his luggage at the hotel, he went and called on 
Mrs. Langford. On the occasion of his last visit to that house had 
happened the event which had cast a sombre shadow over the last 
two years of his life. There he had failed in an enterprise in which a 
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less conscientious man might have succeeded. In declaring his love 
to Miss Wynne he had kept the secondary object too steadily before 
his eyes, of allowing her to form no wrong estimate as to his means ; 
and in after days, when he recalled every word that had passed 
between them, the honesty of his intentions in no way consoled him 
for his deplorable want of tact. Like a finger-mark on a razor-blade, 
invisible till breathed upon—depression of spirits always brought this 
episode before his mind with exaggerated distinctness, In those 
moments he could see that the question had not been decided on the 
merits of the case—a conviction which fatally affected his repeated 
resolutions to root up his love. 

On his way down the drive he observed with a shock two hammock- 
chairs beneath a large lilac-tree on the lawn, to the right of the con- 
servatory. ‘That was the identical spot where he had managed things 
so badly. It seemed as if those two chairs had been there ever since, 
and as the different objects around him all appeared bent on pro- 
claiming their connection with that crisis of his life, he fell to wonder- 
ing why he had exposed himself to the bitterness of seeing her accept 
the attentions of another man. 

Burton’s share in the tennis-party consisted principally in renewing 
old acquaintances, and in answering and making inquiries—intellec- 
tual exercises which fell upon one half of his intelligence only, the 
other being absorbed in scrutinising the shifting groups of people, and 
in listening to the conversations going on about him, in the hope of 
gaining some intelligence of Miss Wynne. 

The sickening conviction that he was not to see her had begun to 
force itself upon him, when he heard Mrs. Langford address that 
question to a group of players, just returned from playing a set, which 
a hostess, being impelled thereto by politeness rather than an earnest 
desire for information, frequently asks at tennis-parties, 

“ And which side won ?” 

“It was a very close game, auntie, and we just managed to win it 
—thanks to the sun.” 

Burton turned suddenly at the sound of that voice, whose every 
tone and modulation had lived like haunting music in his mind for 
two years. 

She came forward without the slightest embarrassment and held out 
her hand. 

**So you have come to look us up again at Ludford, Mr. Burton ? ” 

He stammered out some common-place reply—of the easy self- 
possessed manner he had so carefully rehearsed in anticipation of this 
meeting there was no sign. 

But conversation was out of the question just then, for Mrs, Lang- 
ford interrupted with : 

“ Dora, my dear, I think you had better play a return set. Mr. 
Browne was your partner, I think.” 

He had not noticed Browne, and it was not until he saw Dora walk 
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away, evidently well pleased with her partner, that he realised how 
intensely he disliked him. There was something offensive in his very 
walk, and the familiarity of his address filled him with honest indigna- 
tion. He could not, however, deny himself the misery of going down 
to watch the game. The understanding between Dora and her partner 
was evidently perfect, and as he gloomily watched them he bitterly 
repented of his folly in coming to Ludford. 

Miss Wynne was about twenty-five, and might with justice be 
described as a very handsome girl. Her finely-chiselled features were 
haunted in repose by a suggestion of sadness, which lent a wonder- 
ful sweetness to her smile. A face and promise of disposition 
irresistibly attractive to a man so shy and reserved as Burton. But 
watching her then, and later when tea was being served under the 
trees, he was filled with a bitter sense of her fitness and unparalleled 
loveliness, which increased in proportion as he realised that, as far as 
he was concerned, she might be the plainest among women. 

A dance to be absolutely successful in the summer-time should be 
given in a house which is supplemented by a large garden with shady 
gravelled walks. This detail was not lacking at Mrs. Langford’s, and 
the intervals between the dances were not unreasonably short. 

Burton had asked Miss Wynne for two dances, and the willingness 
with which she had given them had cankered his enjoyment of the 
rest of the programme, by convincing him that if he had asked for 
another he would have got that also. 

They danced the first almost to the end, the larger share of the 
conversation fell upon Burton, and he found it no easy matter to 
achieve indifferent small-talk with a young lady whose interest he had 
once attempted to arouse in affairs of greater importance. Before the 
ice had been broken to any appreciabie extent, the music for the next 
dance commenced, and angry with himself only one degree less than 
with his partner, he conducted her to her chaperon. Her next dance 
was with Browne, and the pleasure she seemed to find in that gentle- 
man’s company afforded him food for meditation. 

At last his turn came to claim her for their second dance. 

“Do you particularly wish to dance this?” he asked, assuming that 
tone of indifference which is intensified by a dash of kindliness. “It’s 
rather hot, and I expect you are a little tired.” 

“No, I am not tired. But just as you please, Mr. Burton.” 

He was so piqued by her manner, which after all was probably only 
a successful imitation of his own, that he felt tempted to dance the 
waltz through and trouble himself no further. But suddenly remem- 
bering that what he did now concerned not so much the present and 
its passing moods, as the future and its abiding condemnation, he 
mastered the impulse and conducted her to the conservatory. There, 
however, every seat was occupied, and many whispers sounded in the 
fragrant gloom like a silvery waterfall. 

“Shall we go out on the lawn? It is not at all cold.” 
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He noticed, not without misgiving, that the two hammock-chairs 
were still beneath the lilac-tree and unoccupied. He wondered to 
what extent it was an omen that the disagreeable part of his history 
was about to repeat itself. 

“ Better sit here,” he said nervously. Her manner of unquestioning 
obedience in this small thing, which might have acted as the subtlest 
flattery at another time, almost offended him now. 

The shadows of the trees, cast by the moon on the far end of the 
lawn, were as clearly defined as if a stream of ink had been run over 
the grass. The colours of the flowers in the borders were perfectly 
distinct, and the stillness of the leaves, in particular of the taller 
varieties of flowers, was strangely suggestive of sleep. Seated there, 
these two were wrapped in, and almost absorbed by, mellow silence, 
and the distant dance-music seemed as much out of place as do the 
tawdry decorations of a shrine in a continental cathedral. 

Miss Wynne sat inclined slightly forward, her hands folded over 
the fan on her lap. Her profile was clearly marked against the sky 
and he wondered what expression it wore. The fact that her upper 
and lower lips met in natural and gentle contact, seemed to imply 
that, at all events, it was not one of suspicion or watchfulness. 

“It is just two years since I was last here,” he said musingly. 

“So long as that? But I suppose it seems a very short time to 
you.” 

“On the contrary, it seems very long indeed.” 

Just then two figures emerged from the shadows, at the end of the 
lawn, and passed in front of them. One was Browne, the other a 
skittish spinster who had steered clear of the shoals of matrimony 
and gained those calm seas of Unexpectancy, in which the dis- 
covery is made that an Epicurean spinsterhood is not without its 
charms. | 

The two were laughing uproariously over some joke, and Burton, 
who was not particularly pleased at the apparition of his rival just 
then, could not help feeling somewhat newly disappointed that 
Browne and his partner were beyond all suspicion of. flirtation. 

Miss Wynne turned slightly and watched the couple enter the con- 
servatory. 

“‘ Browne seems to be quite happy this evening.” 

“Ves,” she replied smiling ; “‘he has good cause to be.” 

Burton knew it was coming now, and nerved himself up to ask the 
obvious question. Her face was turned towards him, the profile no 
longer visible against the sky. 

“ Indeed,” he said slowly, “ what has happened ?” 

She laughed quietly and, leaning forward, tapped the head of a 
sleeping daisy with her fan. 

“We.don’t want it to be known yet, but as you are going away to- 
morrow you won’t have time to tell any one.” She regarded him 
earnestly, and he, conscious that he was growing pale, drew a low- 
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lying branch of lilac towards him, and shaded his eyes with the leaves. 
“ He has just got engaged.” 

He heard his doom in silence. It was beyond all human possibility 
to reply directly. 

“Let me see,” he said after awhile, with a feeble attempt at gaiety 
“ what is expected of me—in the way of congratulations, I mean?” 

“I don’t know what men say under such circumstances. Treat 
each other with silent contempt, probably, if what they say about 
matrimony is what they really think !” 

As Burton did not contemplate congratulating Browne, the 
information seemed somewhat irrelevant. 

“‘T mean, what should one say to you?” 

“JT don’t know,” she replied, “except perhaps congratulate me on 
the artful way I have managed the business.” 

Burton was startled by this extreme frankness. Strangely enough 
she seemed, from the contemplative smile on her face, not at all in- 
disposed to give him full particulars. 

“What was the difficulty?” he inquired. 

“Oh, with papa, of course. He would not hear of it at first.” 

Just then the music of the next dance struck up. She did not 
seem to notice it. ‘ Perhaps,” he thought, ‘she has no partner for 
this one, and I shall hear all the ghastly details of the courtship !” 

“What was the objection ?” he asked languidly, allowing the lilac 
branch to swing back again. 

“Too young.” 

“Good gracious!” he ejaculated. ‘And when is a girl to be old 
enough to think for herself in these matters ?” 

“Oh, I daresay it was all right! He did not want anything of the 
sort to happen while she was at Newnham. She is only - 

“Who are you talking about ?” he demanded hastily. 

“Why, my sister Mabel, to be sure. Who did you suppose ?” 

Burton’s heart gave a wild throb. ‘“ I—TI thought it was somebody 
else,” he said, scarcely able to conceal the fact that he was trembling 
in every limb, He experienced rather a sense of relief from pressing 
danger than any hope or joy on his owri account, for he knew only 
too well that he was no nearer winning her than he was two years ago. 

“The next dance has begun, I think,” she said, rising with superb 
indifference to the fact that it was nearly half over. She bent over 
her programme critically, and Burton noticed that the effect of the 
moonlight on her hair was to surround her head with a faint git 
radiance. 

“TI have a partner, it seems, but I can’t quite make out who: 
You had better take me in.” 

Burton took the programme and examined it. 

“Neither can I,” he said, returning it and offering her his arm. 
He did not, however, make for the jconservatory, which was now 
empty. 
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“ How beautiful the night is!” he said, for the first time seeming 
to realise that fact. He led her slowly down the walk, but paused at 
the head of a little shady path which branched off amongst the trees, 
Then, without further parley, he turned into the scented, leafy tunnel, 
and soon reached a clear space in the depth of the shrubbery where 
the green turf was smoothly shaven, and many roses bloomed. Again 
they were in the moonlight, their positions now reversed, so enabling 
him to see her face plainly. 

“TI think,” he said, stopping, “I shall be able to congratulate 
Browne after all. I did not feel at all inclined to do so just now.” 

“Why not?” The question was asked in a tone of amused 
wonderment. She seemed, however, to have inhaled more air than 
was actually necessary for articulation, for the query finished off with 
a little flutter. 

His voice, also, was scarcely under control, and he would not trust 
himself to look her straight in the face as he replied : 

“Because I thought it was to you he was engaged. If that had 
been the case I think I should not—not have been able to con- 
gratulate him.” 

“Well, Mr. Burton”—assuming an air of pretty indignation— 
“that’s not saying very much for me.” 

“Oh, Dora,” he cried, his passion sweeping him out of his depth, 
and his words possessed no longer of either an experimental or 
probing value, “don’t you know what I mean?” 

She did not reply, and he, fearful of interruption before his tale 
should be half told, hurried on to save himself from all the despair 
and darkness “no” meant for him, with the breathless haste of a 
settler galloping for dear life from the pursuing flame and darkness of 
a bush-fire. 

“I think I should have gone mad. Of course my being here this 
evening is chance in a sort of way; but do you think a dance of itself 
was sufficient to bring me? Miss Wynne, perhaps I am trovbling you. 
I will take you into the house.” 

He half turned; but her hand slipped from his arm. Almost 
sadly she pressed it on her bosom as if to conceal her agitation, and 
looked at his face but not into his eyes. 

“Two years ago,” he continued, “I told you, or tried to tell you, 
that I loved you. Then I went away. It seemed to be the right 
thing to try and efface your memory from my heart ; but I have failed 
—failed utterly—partly because I always think—and the thought has 
added to my misery—that I, myself, put your answer into your 
mouth that evening—that, in fact, only one reply was possible to 
you.” 

She remained strangely impassive. He took a step nearer and 
glanced furtively at her face. Behind and around them were roses, 
and the air was full of their fragrance. “In this garden of roses,” he 
said, his voice quivering with suppressed excitement, and stretching 
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out his hand towards her, “is the fairest rose amongst them all to be 
mine?” 

A pause followed this speech—an eloquent silence during which, 
by strange wizardry, the whole world was changed for him. The 
conviction that the battle was won filled him with joy—all the more 
intense, perhaps, because as yet he had received not the slightest 
intimation of it by speech. Quite unconsciously he got possession of 
her hand ; at the touch their eyes met, and a blush, rivalling that of 
the most beautiful of the roses, suffused her throat and face. 

‘Dora, my darling,” he whispered very gently, drawing her towards 
him, “have those two years been absolutely wasted, then ?” 

“Perhaps it was my fault,” she said, with a little catch in her voice, 
as his arms closed round her; “and then you went away so soon 
after.” 

Her head sank on his bosom, and he bent down to her—there 
alone with the roses and the green grass, the golden moon looking 
down indifferently on all. Yet such joy as was theirs just then comes 
but seldom in a lifetime. Perhaps not twice. To some never. 

“Were you not surprised to see me this afternoon?” he asked 
presently, when they had been wandering some time about that 
transformed rose-garden, 

“No, not at all,” she said, laughing and blushing. 

“Not at all! Why?” 

She glanced at his face questioningly, as if to assure herself that 
she might venture to make a confidence which should reveal much 
to him. 

“ Auntie sent the telegram, saying that you were coming, over to 
me at once,” she said. ‘And now you really must take me in. I 
wonder which dance is on?” 

But such a confidence as that had to be sealed in a fitting manner 
before he could comply with her request. 
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THE PYRAMIDS “AT HOME.” 


By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHoR oF “ THROUGH 
ND ETTERS FRO * 20. BIC 
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fs was very difficult to 
leave all the magic 
of the Pyramids bymoon- 
light ; the solemn silence 
; and solitude of the vast 
surrounding plains ; the 
beauty of the heavens 
with their countless, mov- 
ing stars, over which the 
Queen of Night seemed 
to reign with such soft 
and subtle influence: 
very difficult to turn away 
from the contemplation 
of a scene in which the 
elements seemed more 
of heaven than of earth, 
and come back to the 
trivial and the common- 
place. But we could not 
stay here for ever: and 
we presently found our- 
Wirt. selves standing on the 
“ Se YY AS sandy terrace between 
~~ i\* . \\\ : the Pyramids and the 
x i \ Mena House Hotel. 
cond j The small hours had 
A MAIDEN oF CAIRO, long struck; we were 
absolutely alone; every 
one had retired, and probably many were dreaming of the morrow, 
picnics, evening dances and mild flirtations. What to them the 
moonlit Pyramids, the mysterious Sphinx, the sacred atmosphere of 
antiquity—sacred as we hold the dead sacred, and possessing all the 
repose and solemnity of death? Such influences were as a lost 
language to the sleepers—who in their way perhaps were none the 
less happy. Those to whom the higher senses are given, have too 
often to pay for the privilege by infinite sorrow and suffering, in which 
the intervals of happiness play a very small part. 
The hotel was wrapped in silence. The door stood open—house- 
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breakers and highwaymen are unknown in these latitudes, or if known, 
do their work boldly and openly. A sleepy porter, whose office was 
a sinecure, reposed in a huge chair and scarcely opened his eyes to 
give a smile all pity and sarcasm to the singular Englishmen who 
preferred moonlit Pyramids, a mysterious Sphinx and desolate plains 
to a comfortable bed and easy slumbers. The electric lights were 
extinguished, but here and there a ruby lamp threw its warm glow 
over the scene: very warm after the pale moon which had guided our 
steps and thrown our dark shadows over the sandy plains. Up the 
wide staircase we went to our respective rooms, where from our 
own window—as fate would have it—we could still look out upon 
the moonlit outlines of the Great Pyramid, whose very shadow almost 
touched us. Alone as we now were, the grandeur and solemnity, 
the almost appalling silence and solitude of the whole scene was 
immeasurably heightened. 

From the open window, the influence of these mighty structures 
more than ever enfolded us. There was no thought of bed and 
rest, slumbers and dreams: all one’s bodily needs retired before this 
divine night. It was so clear that a small object would ‘have stood 
out boldly on the outlines of the Pyramids, but those outlines were 
unbroken ; no desecrating foot rested upon them ; no earthly sound 
broke that eternal silence. If they were haunted, it was only by 
ghosts and shades invisible to mortal eye. 

All the mystery and speculation that has enshrouded them as 
countless ages have rolled on, seemed prominently before us to-night. 

We remembered how, from all times, excepting the very earliest, 
there had been conjectures as to their destiny. By some speculative 
thinkers—such as Jomard—the Great Pyramid was supposed to have 
been built solely for scientific uses. Gazing far down the interior 
passage towards the opening, the eye rested at night on the Polar 
Star of the ancients—not our Polar Star of to-day. Thus it was 
supposed to serve an astronomical purpose. In the sarcophagus of 
the tomb-chamber Piazzi Smyth considered that he saw a standard 
authority on the weights and measures of Ancient Egypt: and in 
“Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid,” he has worked this fancy 
out with great ingenuity, but without sufficient proof. Like almost 
all suppositions connected with the Pyramids his arguments are 
more theoretical than practical. 

In ancient Arab legends it is recorded that the Pyramids were 
built before the Flood to preserve scientific treasures from destruction. 
Again, they were imagined to have been granaries built by Joseph, 
by those who knew not that they were almost solid erections. Some 
thought they were observatories and sundials, the hours marked, not 
on the flat surface but by shadows cast upon the sand: a poetical 
idea that would not bear looking into. Others supposed them watch- 
towers, lighted at night to guide travellers in crossing the desert : also 
poetical, but unneeded where the unchanging stars formed a truer 
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beacon. The desert plains were not a troubled sea with rocks ahead. 
By some it was thought that in their solemn and secret chambers 
priests were dedicated to their religion: and others even declared 
they were not the work of men’s hands, but, like trees, had mysteri- 
ously grown up out of the earth. 

The Second Pyramid, erected by Khafra or Chefren, is not generally 
climbed by travellers. Bedouins haunting the top of the Great 
Pyramid will offer to run down it and up the second in an im- 
possibly short time for backsheesh ; and will do it; but the ascent 
is difficult, and serves no purpose. It is smaller than the Great 
Pyramid, but the plateau being higher, it almost looks the larger of the 
two. The interior possesses the usual chambers and passages, but 
they are smaller than those of the Pyramid of Cheops. . The sarco- 
phagus of red granite in the tomb-chamber is larger than that of 
Cheops, and when found by Belzoni, contained the bones of an ox. 
No doubt Chefren had once reposed here, and why his body was not 
left in peace, remains amongst the eternal mysteries of earth. 

This Belzoni was one of the most indefatigable and greatest of 
discoverers. His career was remarkable and romantic. 

Born in 1778, son of a humble barber in Padua—that quiet but 
charming city—he was destined for the cloister. In Rome, brought 
up as a monk, he very soon distinguished himself. Then came the 
occupation of Rome by the French; he fled to England, and sup- 
ported himself by sitting to artists as a model for Hercules and 
Apollo, for he was a man of great physical as well as mental strength. 

Whilst in London, he also studied water-engineering, and re- 
nouncing all idea of returning to the cloister, took unto himself a 
wife in every way fitted to be his companion. 

In 1815 they went to Egypt, where Belzoni supported himself by 
dancing in public.. How such a man must have mistaken his vocation 
by dreaming of the cloister, with all its limitations ! Here he attracted 
the notice of Mohammed Ali, with whom he soon became a favourite. 
Henceforth his days of poverty and uncertainty were at an end, He 
thoroughly justified the monarch’s partiality, and began his exploring 
career by opening the Second Pyramid and discovering its hidden 
chambers and recesses. He discovered the tomb of Seti I. at Thebes, 
opened the Rock Temples of Abt Simbel, discovered the emerald 
mines of Sabara, which had been long lost, and the ruins of ancient 
Berenike on the Red Sea. 

Belzoni died at the age of forty-five whilst on a journey into the 
interior of Africa: a journey that but for this untimely end would 
probably have led to great results. He was a man in advance of 
his time, and possessed unbounded energy and courage ; his mental 
gifts were as stupendous as his stature was great ; nothing daunted 
him. He was skilled as an engineer, though it never became his 
vocation, and his talent for drawing was remarkable. In his wife, he 
had’a devoted help-meet, and from the day of his marriage to the day 
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of his death, they were scarcely ever separated. Her own mental 
qualities were of a high order, enabling her to enter into and com- 
prehend all her husband’s thoughts and aspirations. She became 
as great an enthusiast as himself in all his labours and explorings ; 
and after his death edited such of his valuable works as were yet un- 
published. 

It is pleasant to contemplate careers so successful; the lives of 
two beings well matched, working harmoniously together, devoted 
to each other. The contrary is so often the case in this world of 
cross purposes. But Belzoni was a man of immense, almost uni- 
versal influence. All who came beneath it, yielded to his mesmeric 
power: of which the great secret was that allied to his mental gifts 
was the charm of sympathy, without any of the weakness that some- 
times accompanies the virtue. His heart was always under the 
guidance of his reason. ‘The Arabs thought him almost superhuman, 
and yielded a blind obedience to him. Had he been a monarch, he 
might have swayed the world. The only sad feature in his life was 
its shortness: he died with his mental powers at their highest, and 
when the greatest possibilities of his career were only developing. 

But though to Belzoni belongs the honour of having opened the 
Second Pyramid, not to him belongs the honour of discovering the 
building or Temple near it, over which the Sphinx keeps watch and 
ward, 

This was reserved for Mariette Pacha, after it had been buried 
1000 years in the sand, And here in a well, as we have recorded, 
he also discovered eight statues of Chefren, the best of which is now 
in the Boulak museum ; the hieroglyphics on the walls of the temple 
proving that the Egyptians of those days possessed the art of writing, 
and were already highly civilised. Over this temple, we have seen, the 
Sphinx presides with a silence never broken and a mystery never lifted. 
To the ancients it was the image of a god: the type of Har-em-Khu : 
Horus in the sun-rising: emblem of light conquering darkness, life 
rising out of death. . 

In the Necropolis Har-em-Khu was the emblem of the resurrection ; 
at the sun-rising, he was light and life; overlooking the vast plains of 
the country, he represented fertility. His image, in the form of the 
Sphinx, the Egyptians called Hu, signifying te watcher ; and never 
image more solemn, serene, full of calm force, could have been 
imagined by heathen people: a human head allied to the body of a 
lion : highest combination they could conceive of mental and physical 
power. 

From the courts of the temple the worshippers would mount the 
steps, the grand form ever in sight, and perform their sacrificial rites 
on the altar that lay between its enormous paws. Here the incense 
ascended, lighted by a people groping in darkness, yet in much so 
nearly approaching the truth. How was it with them, when for each 
the Dark Valley was reached, and the great mystery became known? 
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There was no one to return from the dead and tell them what lay 
beyond the veil. Ages had to elapse before Moses and the Prophets 
arose ; and again before St. Paul was to stand forth and declare to 
the men of Athens Him whom they ignorantly worshipped as the 
Unknown Gop. 

But to return to our Pyramids and the present time. 

The moon has travelled far ; the stars are waning : let us close the 





ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


casement, for a short repose before Horus rises in the east, and a new 
day is born to earth. 

The next morning it was not the same thing at all. Last night’s 
romance had vanished and evaporated, “as a dream dies at the open- 
ing day.” This garish light was an enemy to poetry and contempla- 
tion: quite as much as the small crowd thronging the steps of the 
hotel, the hall, the morning-room, the chatter of the breakfast-room ; 
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those mild excitements consequent upon approaching excursions. on 
donkeys or camels, in carriages or dahabeeyehs, 

There was no repose anywhere. The Bedouins at the foot of the 
Great Pyramid were already on the alert for their daily victims, and 
the venerable Sheykh, imposing and dignified, who might have been 
one of the ancient patriarchs, invested them with great discretionary 
powers. True grandeur of face and form have some of these Egyptian 
sheykhs, and it is difficult to conceive that their lives are not equally 
free from the petty faults and greater vices which so often cloud the 
lives of mankind. For, “come sune or syne,” a man’s life, for good 
or evil, is reflected upon the countenance. 

The terrace before the hotel was crowded with vehicles of every 
description, and luncheon-baskets were carefully stowed into invisible 
recesses. Some had planned to visit a distant pyramid, others an 
important ruin; others again to encamp for a day in the desert or 
to spend it amongst the reeds and rushes and lotus flowers of the 
Nile : all to reassemble towards sundown, the hour for the important 
ceremony of ¢able-@’héte. 

“T invite you to inspect the interior of the Pyramids,” said one of 
the managers to us, literally translating his French into English. “It 
is well worth a visit, and the experience is not in the least disagreeable. 
The whole does not occupy an hour. One moment! there goes 
Mohamet Ali—I will call him.” 

Without giving us time for an opinion, our active manager darted 
to the door and returned with the imposing Sheykh, whose presence 
seemed to fill the room, whose flowing garments folded and un- 
folded with grace as he walked, and whose voice was ringing and 
sonorous, 

“ Mohamet Ali,” said the manager, “these gentlemen are desirous 
of visiting the chamber of the Great Pyramid.” We had never said 
so, but that was beside the mark. “In fact, I have invited them,” 
continued the manager more correctly, “and I leave them to your 
care. You will see that they are well attended.” 

This was appropriating us with a vengeance, and we hesitated. 
Osman had advised us not to attempt the interior, and Osman was 
always right. 

“We are in for it, and had better go,” laughed H. in a composite 
and unintelligible language we had invented for such times and pur- 
poses. “If we don’t these people will be hurt, and think we have 
not done our duty.” For H. is careful of other people’s feelings. 
“In fact,” he continued, “ we haven’t a voice in the matter: we are 
prisoners on parole.” 

It seemed so ; for the Sheykh with a profound reverence, a lordly 
mien and majestic step we should have vainly tried to imitate in 
European costume, took us under his ample wing and conducted us 
in solemn procession to the entrance of the Pyramid. Here we found 
a number of Bedouins anxious to be our guides, and it was only the 
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exercise of supreme authority that the Sheykh appointed two out of 
the number to conduct us to the Tomb-Chamber. 

But we were not to be alone. Other visitors were there for the 
same purpose, and some were entering whilst others were coming out, 
like bees at a hive. 

The entrance was in the centre of the north face, about forty-five 
feet from the ground. In the days of Herodotus and Pliny, the 
entrance was unknown. A perfectly smooth surface was all that was 
visible ; a huge stone blocked up the passage. It was the arrangement 
of this passage and of the interior generally, which caused Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth and other writers to conclude that the Pyramids had fulfilled 
some higher purpose than that of a tomb. All this, however, is mere 
conjecture, no matter how cunningly and skilfully they work out their 
theories. Herodotus mentions that the Pyramids had subterranean 
communication with the waters of the Nile, by which means the secret 
chambers could be inundated at will; though for what reason it is 
hard to imagine. This at any rate could not apply to the Tomb- 
Chamber so very far above the level of the river. 

It is not known whether the ancient Egyptians ever revealed the 
secret of the existing chamber. ‘To have done so would have been 
a violation of their principles and of the purpose for which they were 
constructed. A false opening led to a narrow passage and a lower 
chamber, and even Herodotus is not supposed to have known more 
than this—which might account for his Nile theory. 

The Pyramid, it is supposed, was first disturbed during the wars of 
the Seventh to the Tenth Dynasty, more than 2000 years before the 
Christian era. Whether it was then rifled or not, can never be 
known. The aperture was again closed up and remained so for ages. 
It was reopened by the Persians about the sixth century, and the 
Romans obtained access to it. 

Then came the Arabs, who concluded that these gigantic monu- 
ments must be treasure chambers, and did their utmost to discover 
the secret. 

In the ninth century it is said that Khalif M4mtm, son of 
Haroun-al-Raschid—the wonderful monarch we have all met in fable 
—once more opened the Great Pyramid, in the hope of finding 
such inexhaustible treasures as the ‘ Arabian Nights’ love to de- 
scribe. ‘Tradition had handed down marvellous tales of gold and 
precious stones, all buried in these gigantic structures. Infinite pains 
were taken by the engineers of that time to discover the opening, but 
accident and not skill revealed the secret. An inconceivable amount 
of time, money and labour was spent in the fruitless effort ; a host of 
workmen were employed. ll in vain. 

Yet the engineers must have drawn their conclusions from some 
solid reasoning, for they were not far out in their judgment. They 
took the centre of the Pyramid as the basis of their operations ; but 
the ancient Egyptians, foreseeing such a moment as this, had not placed 
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their passage in the centre. The Khalif, however, was not to be 
daunted, and engineers by dint of vast labours, disturbed the polished 
surface and removed the huge stones, gradually burrowing into this 
apparently impenetrable cavern. 

At length, one day, when they had excavated to a considerable 
distance they heard, fifteen feet to the left, the falling of stones and 
masonry, loosened by their own work. Changing their course they 
soon discovered the secret passage, which led to the tomb-chamber. 

Disappointment resulted. If gold and precious stones had once 
been there, they were there no longer. Even the very tomb itself— 
the mausoleum of Cheops—was empty, and the huge stone lid was 
gone. The workmen, baffled of their “treasure trove,” threatened to 
revolt. 

Then the Khalif cunningly had a certain amount of coin secretly 
transported to a niche in the passage: and the sum was found to be 
exactly equal to the sum spent in opening the’ Pyramid. It seemed, 
however, a reward for labour, and though no one was the better for it, 
every one was satisfied. In the jar was found a parchment bearing the 
following prophecy : 

“Mamfim, son of Haroun-al-Raschid, will in the year 813 open 
the Great Pyramid in search of treasure. There will only be found 
sufficient to repay him for his work.” 

This more than satisfied the men, who plainly saw that they had 
been merely carrying out the will of the prophet. The task had to 
be done, and they had had the honour of doing it. But as usual, 
fabulous stories of vast discoveries and untold wealth went down to 
posterity, rivalling the ‘Arabian Nights’ in their inexhaustible re- 
sources. ‘These stories would please the Arabians of all times, whose 
gorgeous imaginations revelled in the luxurious and the impossible. 
They were only children of a larger growth, just as we all are to-day. 

All that the Khalif, his engineers and workmen found was an 
empty tomb-chamber of polished granite, formed of huge blocks 
so cunningly placed together that the joins were almost invisible. 
Eight square blocks composed the floor, eight the roof, eight the 
ends, sixteen the sides. ‘The room was oblong. Like the Tombs of 
Thebes and other places, it is probable that this chamber had been 
rifled of its treasure long ages before, when all had been closed up 
again and made secret. And probably those who rifled it had not 
to seek for the entrance, like the Khalif Mamim. In the earlier 
ages it was always known to a certain number of Egyptians, any one 
of whom might have been open to bribery. 

The only treasures ever found in the Pyramids were discovered by 
the English some fifty years ago : and this not in the Great, but in the 
Third Pyramid. But these treasures enriched science, and had 
nothing to do with gold, silver, and precious stones. 

This is the most perfect of all the Pyramids, and has been called 
by the Arabs the “red pyramid,” from its covering of granite. Here 
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was found a magnificent sarcophagus of basalt, beautifully veined 
with blue, and part of the mummy-coffin which had contained the 
king’s body. Herodotus had declared that this Pyramid was built by 
Menkara—the Mycerinus of his own country—some 4000 years 
before the birth of our Lord, and the following inscription on the 
chest now in the British Museum proved him, as he so often was, 
correct: “Thou hast become Osiris, ruler of the north and south 
country, King Menkara, living for ever, born of Nut the goddess of 
heaven and of Sab the god of earth. The wings of thy mother Nut 
shall spread over thee as a shelter: thee, in whose name is hidden the 
secret of heaven. May she grant thee to be as a god, striking to 
earth all who oppose thee. King of the North and South—Menkara, 
living for ever.” 

The sarcophagus, which was also to have reposed in the British 
Museum, was unfortunately wrecked off the coast of Spain, and reposes 
instead at the bottom of the sea. There it possibly fulfils a more 
romantic destiny, as the tomb of some royal and illustrious mermaid— 
if mermaids ever die. 

The “north and south country,” mentioned in the inscription, refer 
to heaven and earth. 

The tomb-chamber of the Third Pyramid is built entirely of polished 
granite, and the roof rises to a pointed arch resembling our Early English 
architecture. There are other rooms in the Pyramids ; and according 
to history and tradition, another body—that of a woman—was buried 
here. This was the famous Queen Nitocris of the 6th or Elephantine 
Dynasty, of which Pepi-Merira and Neferkara were the representative 
monarchs. Nitocris was celebrated for her beauty, and for long was 
confounded with Rhodopis, the wife of Sappho’s brother and the 
favourite of the Pharaohs. Rhodopis became celebrated in Arabian 
legend and was turned into a sort of baneful divinity, haunting the 
Pyramids; her flashing eyes and syren voice luring travellers to 
destruction. 

Other legends, however, are more kindly to Rhodopis. She was 
the Cinderella of this imaginative people. According to the poetical 
story, the wind one day carried away her sandal whilst she was bathing 
with other maidens on the seashore. It finally dropped into the lap 
of King Memphis, as he was sitting in judgment. Struck by the 
wonderful beauty and smallness of the sandal, he immediately ordered 
that its owner should be discovered and brought to him, She was 
found at Naucratis ; the sandal exactly fitted, and she was presented 
to the monarch, who immediately fell in love with and made her his 
wife’: and when she died, buried her in the Third Pyramid. 

Other legends are connected with the Pyramids which are supposed 
to be haunted by various spirits. According to the Bedouins, one of 
them has the form of a boy, another that of a man, who appear at 
nightfalland burn incense to the honour of the dead supposed to lie 
within. And as ignorant and superstitious people will often not go 
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neat-a churchyard in England after nightfall, so many in the darkness 
will’ not approach the Pyramids. But the legends are all full of 
poetry and romance, and rather add to the charm of these monuments 
of antiquity. 

The supposed mummy of Menkara is now in the British Museum, 
and those who will, may gaze upon the remains of 5000 years ago, 
It was embalmed according to Egyptian art and custom with 
resin and aromatic spices. Remains of the woollen winding-sheet 
and other cloths are also there, Linen cloths were used in a 
later age. 

Of all the Pyramids the interior of that of Cheops is the most easily 
examined, and is the only one open to general inspection. And so, 
thanks to the manager of the Mena House Hotel, who left us no 
choice in the matter, we found ourselves committed to the ordeal. It 
seemed much more formidable than last night’s climbing expedition. 

The entrance is twenty-four feet from the true centre, and forty-five 
feet from the ground, level with the thirteenth step of the “ Jacob’s 
Ladder” we had scaled last night, ‘The human bees going in and 
out were therefore some distance above us. 

Scrambling over a heap of stones, the accumulation of years, we 
reached an entrance composed of huge blocks of granite bearing a 
modern inscription. The passage was dark, low and narrow, scarcely 
allowing explorers to pass each other. ‘The sense of entering this 
mysterious corridor, of having this immense weight of stone above 
one’s head, was almost appalling. We felt as the traveller must feel 
who: passes under Niagara—it was doubtful whether we should return 
alive. Our Bedouins lighted candles and hurried us in; no time was 
allowed for hesitation or second thoughts. 

We first descended a narrow passage at an angle of 26°, about three 
feet six inches high, and nearly four feet wide. This passage con- 
tinues for some 340 feet, and ends in a subterranean chamber—the 
sepulchral chamber found in all pyramids. Into this, if anywhere, 
the waters of the Nile must have flowed, as recorded by Herodotus, 
but no signs exist of their ever having done so. 

This long passage and sepulchral chamber are not as a rule shown 
to travellers. After a distance of twenty yards we left it, and branched 
upwards into the passage leading to the Great Hall or Gallery and the 
King’s Chambery. Half-way down, a horizontal passage diverges, 
leading to the Queen’s Chamber. At the end of the twenty yards 
from the entrance, and at the commencement of the upward passage, 
we found ourselves confronted by a huge block of granite: the falling 
of which from the roof had long ages before revealed the passage to 
the workmen of the Khalif Mamim. 

Passing round this stone into the upward passage, the air grew 
more warm and oppressive as we went on, Any lady given to 
fainting might have been excused for fainting here. The whole weight 
of the Pyramid seemed crushing down upon us. Our upward way 
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had to be made almost on hands and knees—a crawling performance 
uncomfortable as any that could possibly be imagined. Every now 
and then we slipped a step or two backward, and felt as if the end 
of all things was at hand. The guides threw a faint light around, 
which did little more than make darkness visible. The construction 
of the passage was so perfect that turning at the further end we 
could see the sky through the entrance; and at night we might have 
looked direct upon the North star of the ancients. 

Here and there we passed explorers whose ordeal was nearly over, 
and we envied them. In the pale glimmer they looked ghastly and 
subdued, but this was probably only imagination. We would not 
ask them how they had fared, preferring to remain ignorant of 
coming evils. It seemed cowardly too. Stalwart inhabitants of the 
Old and the New World with superabundance of strength and animal 
spirits know nothing of weak nerves and feeble muscles: and we are 
none of us proof against ridicule. 

So we went on for about 130 yards, when we branched off into 
the Queen’s Corridor, where at last we had level ground to walk 
upon. 

We found the Queen’s Chamber small and nearly square, about 
18 feet each way, roofed with enormous blocks of stone, over which 
5000 years had passed as a day. The chamber is immediately under 
the apex of the pyramid; 67 feet above the base, 71 feet below the 
King’s Chamber, and 407 feet below the original summit. 

The room was empty and the air stifling; we soon satisfied 
curiosity, and turned back to continue our way up the main gallery. 
Here we came upon an opening called the we//, 191 feet deep, and 
rather more than two feet square. It was probably never used as a 
well, but as a means of communication from one passage to another. 

The gallery in which we now found ourselves was 150 feet long, 
28 feet high, and about 7 feet wide. There were notches at regular 
intervals in the stonework, supposed to have been used in transporting 
the sarcophagus to the tomb-chamber, and certainly of use to modern 
pilgrims. But for these we should have found our progress a very 
slow and backward affair. As it was, in due time we reached the 
end of the gallery, from which a small passage led to the King’s 
Chamber and the end of our pilgrimage. 

Here, too, the atmosphere was insupportable, the tenebrous dark- 
ness only fitfully lighted by the candles held by the guides. The 
shadows flitting about might have been ghosts of those who had lived 
5000 years ago. In this place of eternal night there could be no 
rest: no glimmer of daylight that ever penetrated, no cock-crowing 
ever heard. 

But there were too many people present for a ghostly performance : 
whilst an unmistakable twang loudly speaking’ into the sarcophagus 
would have sent the most hardened ghost flitting back to the remotest 
regions of the land of shadows. 
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This was the chamber of the sarcophagus, or tomb-chamber ; the 
largest of all and the most important: the reason for which the 
Pyramid existed. Here the body of the King was to repose for ever. 

The room certainly looked as if myriads of ages might pass 
over it harmlessly ; huge blocks of granite piled one upon another, 
their joints invisible. The flat granite roof had not moved a hair’s 
breadth in all its forty or fifty centuries, and in spite of the more than 
300 feet of masonry above it. It was composed of nine blocks 
resting on the side walls, each measuring nearly twenty feet. The 
chamber was over thirty feet long, seventeen feet broad, nineteen feet 
high. At the further end was ‘the only object it contained ; the only 
object within the whole Pyramid—the sarcophagus destined to hold 
the body of Khufu, the Egyptian monarch: a plain tomb of red 
porphyry, about seven feet long, three feet wide, three feet high. 
The lid has disappeared. , When struck, the tomb gives forth a 
bell-like sound. Enterprising “tourists” are chipping off pieces to 
carry away as memorials, and in course of time the sarcophagus will 
no doubt follow the example of the lid and vanish away. 

How long the body of Cheops reposed here, or who first entered and 
rifled the tomb of its treasure, will never be known. It must have 
been long ages before the days of Haroun-al-Raschid and the Khalif 
Mamiim. If the mummy were still there it would add very much to 
the interest and solemnity, not only of the tomb-chamber, but of the 
Pyramid itself. As it was, Osman was right in saying that the ordeal 
was painful and the reward insufficient. . The moment you enter the 
narrow corridor haunted. by bats, who find a fitting home in this im- 
penetrable darkness, you are oppressed with a sense of suffocation. 
In the King’s Chamber it was intolerable, but happily there was nothing 
to detain us within its, gloomy limits... The tomb has not even an 
inscription, and the walls are smooth and bare. 

The chamber is not immediately under the apex of the Pyramid, 
like that of the Queen, but lies a little to the south. 

Above it are five chambers one upon another, built to relieve the 
tomb-chamber of the immense weight’ of masonry which must other- 
wise have crushed it in. These chambers are of comparatively recent 
discovery, but they have served. one good. purpose. The name of 
Khufu is found in them, written by the very workmen who built the 
Pyramid, one or two of the names having been let into the walls 
upside down : confirming beyond all further controversy that Khufu, 
or Cheops, was the builder of the Pyramid, and that for some unknown 
period of time his embalmed body reposed in the tomb-chamber. 

In the first four chambers the roofs are flat ; in the uppermost, the 
blocks are placed obliquely. The first was discovered by Davidson 
in 1763, and is called after him: the last, discovered by Perring and 
Vyse, bear the inappropriate. names of Wellington, Nelson, Lady 
Arbuthnot and ‘Colonel Campbell. 

We were more than glad to turn away from the King’s Chamber, 
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and retrace our steps. Even H. in the pale glimmering candlelight 
looked in need of an air-pump, and remembering sundry occasions in 
boyhood, when even the atmosphere of church had been too much 
for him, and we had helped him out only just in time, a sudden fear 
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seized us that perhaps something of the sort would happen again here. 
But all proved well. The downward slope was even more uncom- 
fortable than the opposite, and with great rejoicing we found ourselves 
once more at the entrance. Never was light of day or draught of 
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fresh air more grateful. As we came out several were going in, one 
of them a lady, who grasped our arm without ceremony, and begged 
to be enlightened. 

“Ts it very terrible?” she asked. “I want to go, and I hardly 
dare go. Is there much to see? Have they air-pumps, and the 
electric light? Is there a refreshment stall in the tomb-chamber ? 
No! But suppose some one fainted? You don’t mean to say 
these miserable little candles are all the light we have to guide us? 
And what if they go out? candles won’t burn in bad air. We should 
be at the mercy of these ferocious-looking Bedouins, who are posi- 
tively terrifying with their dark faces, flashing eyes, and loud voices. 
Such creatures! Pray excuse so many questions. You see, I am a 
poor hysterical creature, and when an attack does seize me, it takes 
a very strong arm to hold me up. Now, if you would only. e 

This last sentence was addressed to H., who looked equal to any 
emergency. In goodness of heart and susceptibility of emotions, he 
would there and then have offered his escort, and once more gone 
through the terrible ordeal—two ordeals on this occasion. But we 
were beforehand : and holding him with an eye of warning, we advised 
the hysterical but robust-looking lady—more than slightly inclined to 
embonpoint—to give up the idea of entering the Pyramid, and remain 
satisfied with seeing it with other’s eyes. 

Her expression immediately changed. The hysterics had only 
been “ manufactured on the premises,” and finding them unsuccessful, 
they at once withdrew into the background. A pitying look was 
bestowed upon H., a withering flash upon us: a‘ muttered “ Bar- 
barian!” the grasp on our arm relaxed, and the substantial syren 
with firm and not small footsteps passed into the gloom of the 
corridor. 

“ Mentor,” said H., “you rescued me from a troublesome task. I 
fear I should have given in to the lady’s suggestion, and no one could 
be of any use in a case of hysterics in these passages. Besides, she 
really looked anything but a ‘ poor creature.’ ” 

“‘ Beware of syrens on your way through the world, Telemachus,” 
we replied. “If we have saved you this time, on many a future 
day you will have to look to yourself. Our syren thought she would 
like your escort, and you would have found your task difficult, but not 
agreeable.” 

The old Sheykh, on the watch for us, escorted us with much 
ceremony to the hotel. Reaching its hospitable doors, we noticed 
a long string of carriages approaching in procession. At the first 
moment our thoughts flew to the Khedive and Osman, but the next 
we perceived that an absence of all state marked the cavalcade. The 
inmates of the carriages seemed all more or less excited, and the 
“repose of royalty” did not distinguish them. 

“What does it mean?” we asked a manager, who stood with us at 
the door. ‘Who are these?” 
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The manager smiled, and for a moment did not reply: possibly 
giving time for our wonder to develop. ‘ Members of some archzeo- 
logical or antiquarian society ?” we suggested. 

“ Only in the matter of wearing apparel,” he laughed. ‘“ These are 
a party of Cook’s tourists, personally conducted. ‘Their arrival was 
telegraphed to us this morning. As they have little time to spare, we 
are obliged to have everything ready for them.” 

Some of the carriages contained seven people: three on each seat 
and one with the driver: others had only five. They all rapidly 
alighted and swarmed up the steps. The manager advanced: we 
retired ; a sort of “set to partners” figure. Every one spoke at once 
and the air seemed full of sound. Added to this was a noise of many 
feet and seven-leagued boots. As it chanced, H. caught sight of a 
face familiar to schoolday recollections. 

“Why, Beauchamp!” he exclaimed, “fancy meeting you at the 
Pyramids, and in such a motley assemblage—you, the most fastidious 
of us all in those past days! What is the mystery ?” 

“Simply health,” laughed Beauchamp. “I had overworked in 
reading for honours at Oxford. The doctor hinted at all sorts of 
possibilities if I didn’t throw everything up for a time; I must go 
abroad, but not alone: the greater the change the better. ‘Join a 
party of Cook’s tourists,’ suggested the Pater ; ‘no greater change than 
that, I should think; plenty of movement and excitement.’ ‘My 
dear,’ mildly objected my lady mother, ‘think for a moment; is the 
society quite ? ‘Bother society,’ cried Sir Hector; ‘he’ll have 
plenty of that by-and-by; it’s a matter of health and this is the very 
thing for him: a host of people and no harm amongst them. I never 
did approve of his going in for honours. ‘They won’t help him to 
manage his tenants and raise his crops.’ So it was settled—the 
Pater always did get his way, you know—and here I am.” 

“ Doing Egypt ?” 

“Doing Egypt,” laughed Beauchamp. “We have ‘done’ other 
countries too, or they have ‘done’ us, if you'll excuse a bad pun. 
Though I must say Cook’s tourists get much less taken in than ordinary 
travellers: that is something in their favour in these days, when you 
are charged for every glass of water you drink and the very chair you 
sit upon.” 

“How long have you here?” asked H. ‘“Can’t we manage to 
have a day together, whilst the Personaily Conducted are otherwise 
engaged? You might rejoin them to-morrow morning.” 

“ A day together!” laughed Beauchamp. “It would be glorious, 
but impossible. Why, we are here for only three-quarters of an hour : 
and in that time are supposed to climb the Pyramids and refresh our- 
selves after the performance. See,” he continued, “there they go ; 
they have already commenced the ascent, and my meeting you here 
has lost me the opportunity. Not that I ever meant to take it,” he 


added hastily, as H. began to apologise for detaining him. “I have 
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accompanied the party in their scrambles, but haven’t scrambled half 
as much as they. Very often I prefer to look on. But if I had 
arranged to climb the top twenty times over, meeting you would have 
knocked it all on the head. So you are going through life with the 
sword, whilst I must be content with the pruning-hook! I envy you, 
and you probably envy me: it’s always so. ‘ Man never is but always 
to be blessed!’ I believe Pope is answerable for that line, and for a 
great deal of the malignant crossness of events that afflict us poor 
mortals. To foretell is to make happen.” 

“ And I always foretold that if you went in for honours you would 
take them,” laughed H. ‘“ We none of us had a chance against you 
in those days. I hope you haven’t paid too heavy a price for them.” 

“I’m as right as possible,” returned Beauchamp. “The whole 
thing was exaggerated. I got into a sleepless state through doing too 
much: reading by day, wine parties at night. Not that I cared about 
the parties or ever drank the wine: the stuff we get up there is 
so much poison: but I saw it gave pleasure to others, and so I kept 
them up. Weak, you will say, but amiable. True, and weakness and 
amiability are the cause of more than half the failures—far more 
than downright vice, which is the exception to the rule. At last, 
one day, when I had written :Finis to my college life, I suddenly 
found that memory was failing me; sight was sometimes dizzy ; 
and the doctors said I must take a long rest and change. Now I’m 
all right again: and as I don’t suppose I shall ever construe another 
page of Greek or Latin as long as I live, my brain will hardly go 
wrong from overwork. But I am glad of what I have done. To 
become a scholar is every one’s duty who goes up to the University. 
It gives you immense power; stability of character, wisdom to rule. 
All that you will get,” he added, “even more than I: my training 
breaks off at this point ; yours goes on through all the splendid dis- 
cipline of a military life. You, too, will take honours some day, 
though a later day than mine. You have got it in you, and, as 
Disraeli said in his maiden speech, it will come out.” 

H. laughed. “That is all very well,” he said, “but we have 
need of patience. Ours is a ‘waiting game,’ full of uncertainties 
and vicissitudes. Do what we will, the element of chance has to be 
reckoned with.” 

“T think not,” returned Beauchamp. “There is no such thing as 
chance. And you can afford to wait. éstina lente, remember. But 
that doesn’t apply to Cook’s tourists,” he went on laughingly. ‘‘ Look 
at them at the top of the Pyramid—a crowd of some seventy excited 
beings. Now they are beginning to come down, like a swarm of 
flies on the side of a precipice : one almost hears them buzzing.” 

“T repeat that I can’t imagine you in your present surroundings,” 
said H. ‘‘ You must have had some strange experiences.” 

“Wonderful!” laughed Beauchamp. “I set out with the deter- 
mination not to be ruffled or inconvenienced by eccentricities, and 
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I have been often amused beyond expression ; but there are a few 

really nice people amongst the party, and altogether I don’t in the 

least regret becoming one of the personally conducted. As you know, 

most of the ground is old to me, and I might have turned myself into 

one of the personal conductors. Once or twice I did so, just by way 

of amusement. You have no idea what a capital showman I made.” 
“ At what stage of the performance have you arrived ?” asked H. 
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“ Almost at the last. Our steamer sails to-morrow morning from 
Alexandria. ‘The rest of the party have still some work before them, 
but I hope to be at Lisle Court by this day fortnight, giving a few 
days to Rome on my way through Italy. Here they all come—the 
Pyramid looks lonely and deserted. And now before we part, pro- 
mise to come and spend a fortnight with me at the Court at your very 
first opportunity.” 
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An unexpected meeting—a short interview—a hasty farewell—and 
the incident was over. Even as we had seen the wonderful procession 
arrive, so we saw it depart. The organisation certainly seemed 
admirable. The managers had their flock well in hand; not one was 
left behind ; not one was even a minute late, All seemed to fall into 
their proper places, just as if they had answered to a roll call, It 
spoke well for those who had the controlling of affairs. 

“ Military time, indeed,” said General A., who also watched their 
departure. “It really resembles another Exodus from Egypt, only 
this time they are turning their backs upon the desert. These are 
remarkable days, and men run to and fro upon the earth.” 

A cloud of dust; a string of carriages passing rapidly down the 
long, straight road; a hum of excited voices gradually dying upon 
the air; the cavalcade diminishing and disappearing in the distance ; 
and the Pyramids returned to comparative repose. 

The hour struck for us also. We, too, had to bid farewell to this 
wonderful region, where the voices of 5000 years ago seem still 
speaking to us; where we are overpowered with a sense of grandeur ; 
the greatness of the men of those early days; their majesty of con- 
ception ; how they realised man’s immortality with unerring instinct, 
and made it evident in their religious records ; evident even in those 
stupendous works, their mighty temples and tomb pyramids ; the very 
sense of religious mystery enveloping the Sphinx with an atmosphere 
that is never lifted: all suggesting a Beyond and a Hereafter. 

We left one morning when the sun was pouring his hot rays upon 
the mighty Pyramids and the vast plains; the hour when romance 
slept, and everything seemed realistic, and even the dignified Sheykh 
and the active Bedouins were robbed of some of their picturesque 
glamour. It was a sad farewell; we needed a succession of days and 
moonlit nights to get the spirit of the scene thoroughly into our 
minds: to feel that it belonged to us, that we also had our inherit- 
ance in these things. On such occasions we all say to ourselves 
that we will return some day ; but life is short and the world is wide ; 
we can only retrace our footsteps at the expense of some other lost 

experience. 

As we re-entered the city, we turned a little aside for the purpose 
of visiting one of the Coptic churches in Old Cairo. 

After the comparative repose of the Pyramids, the streets seemed 
full of life and sound ; the houses looked old and picturesque with 
their ancient doorways and mushrabeeyeh windows, their small, quaint 
pulleys by which things were conveyed from the street to the upper- 
most storey. The women full of grace, and—as one could only 
suppose—full of beauty, were bearing their pitchers of water to and 
from the Nile. Their European sisters might well envy the uncon- 
scious dignity of their carriage, the freedom of their movements, the 
elasticity of their well-shaped limbs and beautiful feet. More than 
ever, after this short absence, we were impressed with the charm and 
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picturesqueness of Oriental life, in comparison with which all that 
is European fades into the hopelessly common-place and un 
graceful. 

In a narrow street, where some of the houses looked centuries old, 
we found our Coptic Church ; the oldest of the churches, but not the 
most beautiful: so concealed by houses that without a guide we 
should never have discovered it. 

We passed through a narrow passage, ancient and not very cleanly, 
where we fancied fevers might lurk, waiting for their prey. The 
exterior of the church was a plain, unadorned wall, with no attempt 
at architecture. The interior was not very much like that of a 
Christian church, It is called the Church of Abu Sergeh, after St. 
Sergius. Large and lofty, it consists of a nave and aisles. In the 
centre is a large and magnificent screen of carved ivory and wood. 
The light is subdued, the general effect is heavy and gloomy; yet a 
want of repose characterises it. The nave and Tribuna have open 
roofs, supported by elliptical beams, but the left side-chapel has an 
Arabian dome gracefully proportioned. To the left of the screen a 
series of wooden panels bear sculptured Scripture subjects and the 
image of St. George, patron saint of the Copts. 

The high altar is raised above the nave by seven steps of coloured 
marbles. Colour, indeed, but not refinement and repose, is the 
prevailing impression of this interior, in spite of various points of 
merit. ‘The walls have some rich and beautiful mosaics of coloured 
marbles, mother-of-pearl, and blue opaque glass which looks like 
exquisite lapis lazuli. 

The side walls of the nave are composed of two rows of columns, 
one above the other, the lower row separated by arches, the upper, 
supporting the gallery, connected by an architrave. ‘There are many 
small paintings about the church, none of any merit ; but the church 
once possessed valuable relics, removed some years ago. 

These pictures on the walls enter largely into the Coptic religion. 
Its members begin their devotion by paying homage to the Saints and 
the Virgin. They also practise confession and fasting. ‘The women 
occupy one part of the church, the men another. Their services often 
last three hours, and as there are no seats, they bring crutches with 
them on which they lean. 

Silence and reverence form no part of their worship. Whilst the 
priests are officiating, the congregation talk and argue on all manner 
of subjects: often so loudly that the high priest turns and reproves 
them. During the service incense is burnt ; the priest, carrying the 
censer, leaves the hekel or sanctuary and passes amongst the con- 
gregation, swinging the censer and blessing each member individually. 
The Sacrament is frequently administered, but the priest alone com- 
municates, with the exception occasionally of those members who 
have previously confessed. He is dressed very much after the 
manner of the Roman Catholic clergy. Small round loaves bearing 
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a Coptic cross are brought to him by an acolyte. These are blessed, 
then placed upon the altar and covered with a white cloth, whilst he 
moves to and fro in the sanctuary accompanied by the choristers with 
lighted candles. The bread is then broken, placed in a chalice, and 
wine is poured over it, which he eats with a spoon, giving a little to 
the assistant priests and the choristers. 

On Palm Sunday after service, basins of water are placed in front 
of the sanctuary. One priest then stands in front of them with his 
face to the altar, whilst another reads the Gospel in Arabic. The 
water is then consecrated. After this the congregation go up to the 
basins, tumbling over each other without reverence or ceremony, and 
dip palm wreaths in the water. These they wear under their tar- 
bushes during the whole year, as a charm against witchcraft and all 
other evils. 

On. the 18th January, kept by them as the anniversary of our 
Lord’s baptism, all the male members of the congregation plunge into 
the large bath of the church, whose water has been previously conse- 
crated. Many also plunge into the Nile, into which consecrated 
water has been thrown. On the eve of the 18th, and on Holy 
Thursday, the priest washes the feet of the whole congregation. 

It is said that the Coptic religion has become a mere matter of 
forms and ceremonies: but this is the tendency of all extreme ritual, 
whether Coptic, Protestant or other. It seems to be a truth from 
which there is no escape, that the ceremonial can only exist at the 
expense of the spiritual. 

But the most interesting part of the church of Abu Sergeh is the 
crypt, a three-aisled subterranean chapel, which looks far more ancient 
than the church itself, and is dedicated to St. Mary. 

Four pillars on each side form the centre and side aisles. In the 
walls of each of the aisles is a large niche or resting-place, and here 
Joseph, Mary, and the Infant Saviour are said to have stayed a 
month after their flight into Egypt. Whether true or not, we are 
willing at the moment to accept the statement. 

Immediately the ground on which we stand seems to become holy 
ground, the crypt sacred as no other crypt ever visited. Before us 
rises a vision of the patient and wondering mother bending over her 
sacred Charge, unable to realise the stupendous miracle that has 
happened, for which she has been the chosen medium ; yet knowing 
that in some mysterious way an eternal change has passed over the 
world ; already conscious that between herself and this Heaven-sent 
Child there is a separating link which time can only widen. Even 
now she dimly feels that she bears in her arms what is not only man 
but God ; that the time will come when, her mission fulfilled, this 
woman, blessed indeed among women, will cease to be the mother of 
her Son, for the earthly sonship will be merged in the heaven-appointed 
Saviour: Saviour no less to her than to the rest of mankind. 

As we looked we seemed to be taking part with the scenes of those 
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far-off days. In a few moments the whole drama of that wonderful 
life passed before us: from the Birth in the manger and the Flight 


into Egypt, to the long series of miracles, followed by the Agony in the 
Garden, the Crucifixion and the Resurrection. By some strange in- 


fluence we fell back into touch with those days and times, as new, as 
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real, as important to us at this hour as they were to the disciples who 
witnessed them. There was a holiness, a sanctity, a pathos about this 
little crypt not to be described : almost we seemed to hear a voice 
saying to us, as to Moses of old: “Take off thy shoes from off thy 
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feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” It was 
bare and comfortless, and must have been even more so in those 
early days ; only the extreme poor and humble would avail themselves 
of its shelter: and it brought vividly before one the words spoken 
years afterwards by the Saviour: “The foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
His head.” 

More than eighteen centuries had since passed, yet the spot on 
which we stood might be exactly as it then was. None ever visited 
by our Lord could touch the heart more: not the garden in which 
He passed through the agony; not Calvary itself; not Bethlehem in 
which He was born, nor the Sea of Galilee from which He worked 
some of His miracles. For in this poor crypt, we felt the essentially 
human side of the tragedy : the weakness and weariness of the human 
mother, the helplessness of the divine Infant, over whom the hosts of 
heaven were keeping special watch; above all the lowliness and 
humility, the self-accepted poverty of Him who was possessor of the 
whole realm of Nature, King of kings, and Lord of lords. ‘Could 
I not pray to my Father, and He would presently give Me twelve 
legions of angels?” Even then, Mary, filled with wonder, must have 
pondered all these things in her heart. 

We passed from this atmosphere of holiness in which we had lost 
ourselves in contemplation, into the world around us: the busy 
picturesque streets of Cairo: a city in itself so great a link with the 
past. 

And when we entered the crowded hotel, we felt our last touch 
with the Pyramids of Egypt fall away. But we found a compensation 
awaiting us—as in this world, in spite of all sorrow and sighing, com- 
pensations never fail—a note from Osman, asking us to join him 
on our return from Gizeh, and declaring that he had plans and 
surprises for us which would not tarry. 

This we might have expected from such a nature as Osman’s ; 
and. before long we were crossing the Esbekeeyeh Gardens with their 
shady trees and well-kept borders on our way to the unknown. 
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THE STREGA’S CURSE. 


. By Lapy Marcaret MaAjenpIE. 
a 


CHAPTER XxX. 


A* TER that, Nino felt that the sooner his unhappy /rotégée left 

Florence, the better it would be both for her and for all con- 
cerned, and he eagerly welcomed the letter of Don Giacopo containing 
the answer from the convent, which announced that the Superior was 
ready to receive Colomba. 

Nino at this time found himself in the painful position of not 
knowing whom to consult. The instinct which had raised him so 
far above the level of his fellow-villagers, told him that Colomba’s 
splendid tawdry dress would prejudice against her, at the first sight, 
the gentle disciplined sisters who were about to undertake her educa- 
tion; but he did not know how to tell her so, and he fancied that in 
this Pippa would not be able to help him. 

But he was wrong: she saw the disturbed anxious looks with which 
he eyed Colomba’s tawny draperies, as the light caught their rich 
folds, and she perceived it at once. With a little nod to herself she 
felt, with a thrill of self-congratulation, that she could help him in 
this, she could do something to please him: little Pippa was so thank- 
ful for any small way in which she could relieve the intense gratitude 
and sympathy with which her heart was bursting. 

Pippa followed Colomba into her own room with her usual timid 
manner, twisting her fat hands in her apron. 

“ Signora,” she said—“ dear Signora, so you are going to leave us.” 

Colomba turned her large eyes on Pippa with astonishment, she had 
never voluntarily addressed her before ; but Pippa wanted to help Nino, 
so she mastered the fear that the great eyes caused her, and went on: 

“My Signora must occupy herself with thinking about gowns ; she 
has nothing that will do.” 

‘I shall make no change,” said Colomba languidly. 

“But that is impossible. The good sisters will say, ‘This is no 
lady—this is an actress, a columbine.’” 

Pippa was so frightened that she hung her head to hide her burning 
cheeks, but Colomba was not angry. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” she said. “ What shall I get then?” 

“Ah, you are good, you are kind, Signora,” cried Pippa, overjoyed. 
“See, I know a certain Serafina Nando who lives in this street, she 
works for Madama Bruni who makes gowns for all the great ladies. 
If you would try her, Signora. Donna Christina herself goes there.” 
“T will go,” said Colomba, sinking back among her yellow cushions, 
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Her heart was burning now with the one fierce ambition that was 
swallowing up all the love in her soul. She would become a lady ; 
she would become the equal of this man who had married and 
deserted her, she would meet him some day in his own world, and 
then Beyond this she never went, for a terrible vision would 
obscure all her reason and thought. She could see the evil face of 
the hideous old Strega leaning over her, and hear her whispers of 
easy revenge. 

Pippa went away, and was soon singing over her work, for she had 
done something for Nino. 

The dressmaker to whom Colomba went had an artistic knowledge 
of the suitable. She dressed Colomba in straight severe lines of black 
and dark-coloured serges. 

Nino saw and approved. He knew that Pippa must have done 
this ; the little tender attention to his wishes, to his sufferings, soothed 
and comforted the life they could not greatly affect for either weal or 
woe, but such unobtrusive affection was a very real comfort. The day 
of Colomba’s departure came at last, and Nino took her to the station. 
She was rich, for her country—very rich ; she could afford to travel 
with all ease and luxury. 

Nino had engaged an attendant for her, a woman who would take 
her to the French convent, and leave her there. He gave her many 
exhortations as to the care she was to take of her young mistress—ex- 
hortations which the woman received with some contempt. 

Nino stood by the side of the carriage in which Colomba had 
taken her place ; he stood looking up into her face. 

“‘ Good-bye, Nino,” she said, holding out her hand to him. “ Good- 
bye, my friend.” 

“ You will write ?” 

A hot blush rose in her cheeks ; she could not write. 

“Yes, some day,” she answered 

They were very commonplace words. He only pressed her hand to 
his quivering lips, he only looked up at her with anguish in his eyes, 
a last look that was drinking in the vision that was to be henceforth 
all his portion of earthly joy. Then the train moved slowly out of 
the station. 

Colomba waved her hand and drew back, glad to be quit of this 
dumb sorrow, glad to return to her own fierce brooding thoughts un- 
disturbed by the trouble of another. 

Nino stood watching till the train was out of sight ; he felt sick and 
shaken, as if some physical strength had gone out of him in that 
farewell. 

He was awakened by the touch of a hand on his shoulder, and he 
raised himself with a start; he thought that he was in the way, and 
lifted his hat with a muttered apology. 

“I beg your pardon,” said a quiet voice, “But I fancied you 
were not well,” 
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*T am at your service.” 

He looked up, and saw standing before him the slight figure, in 
smart uniform, of the young officer who had been with Gian on the 
occasion of the scene on the Ponte Vecchio. 

“Signore,” exclaimed Nino, “have I not seen you before ?” 

“Yes. I was present when , 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Nino, 

“ And I was interested. To-day again I have seen you putting 
that most beautiful lady into the train. I fancied that you were ill, 
and I ventured ‘ 

“There needs no apology,” said Nino with his own peculiarly 
sweet smile. ‘I am very glad to see you. ‘There is a bench yonder, 
may I sit there ?” 

“Not there; come into the waiting-rooms. We should be 
interrupted,” and the young officer led the way. 

Nino almost fell on to one of the hard benches ; he looked so white 
that Marco hastily left the room and brought him a small glass of 
brandy from the station buffet. 

“ You are very good, sir,” said the poor fellow as the colour came 
back to his face. “I feel your kindness deeply.” 

“ And now, can you tell me anything about it?” said Marco. 

Nino paused for a moment, then he said gravely: ‘ Young sir, I 
may trust to your honour ? ” 

“Indeed you may.” 

“Then I will tell you the history of my unhappy ward.” 

In a few words he told the outline of Colomba’s story. 

Marco listened with deep interest. ‘Can you then tell me,” he 
said, “what possible connection this story can have with my friend 
Giovanni Montana ?” 

“Ah, if you could tell me that! Colomba thought that she 
recognised in him the friend for whose sake her husband deserted 
her. Forgive this question—this friend of yours, is he a man of 
honour ? ” 

“T would answer for him with my life, and you see he denied it; 
but surely we can go further. You can see him and question him 
yourself in private.” 

“‘T would, sir, but I know neither his name nor his address.” 

“T will give you both ; I will prepare him for your visit.” 

“No; say nothing to him. . Let me find him unprepared.” 

“Remember his honour is unimpeachable.” 

Nino bowed. 

Marco looked at his watch. “I cannot go with you,” he said. “I 
am off by this next train to Turin ; but see, I will give you his address, 
and if ever I can be of any service to you in this most unhappy 
matter, you may command me.” 

He wrote an address quickly on his card, handed it to Nino, and 
went off quickly to his train. 
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“Via Ceretani. No. 50.” 

Nino put the card in his pocket and went out. He felt weak still, 
so he engaged a carriage and caused himself to be driven there. 

“Captain Giovanni Montana was at home.” 

With a beating heart Nino mounted the long stone staircase. He 
felt as if he must be on the verge of discovery. That Giovanni 
Montana was a man of honour he was told, but men have different 
ideas of the obligations of honour ; the secret was his friend’s, not his 
own ; that was altogether a different thing. For a friend, according 
to some men’s ideas, a man might find himself forced even to tell 
a lie. 

Gian was seated before his writing-table, writing fast, with a cigar 
between his lips. He was a fine soldierly-looking fellow, and when 
he rose and came forward, bowing politely, and quite successful in con- 
cealing the astonishment he felt at the appearance of his visitor, Nino 
felt that the quiet blue eyes met his frankly enough. 

“T am sorry to intrude,” he began; but Montana courteously 
offered him a chair and took one himself. 

“What can I have the pleasure of doing for you?” he said 

“You can perhaps explain something to me,” said Nino. “Ido 
not wish to offend or to hurt you, but the interests of another are in 
my hands, and if you can help me, I am sure you will.” 

“T will do what I can,” said Gian, greatly puzzled. 

“You remember that day on the Ponte Vecchio?” 

Then the recognition flashed upon Gian. This was the man who 
had taken Colomba away. As he looked hastily up, the colour fled 
from his cheek and lips. 

“T see that you recognise me now,” said Nino quietly. “Iam the 
guardian of that poor wild girl who pursued you in her reckless 
sorrow.” 

“Then you should take better care of her,” said Gian bitterly. 
‘Such scenes are not for her honour or respectability.” 

“TJ grant it; but there are moments in life when great griefs rise 
above all minor considerations. Colomba was mad with sorrow, wild 
with despair.” 

** All this is no affair of mine,” said Gian. 

“Then you are no man!” cried Nino. “You can look me in the 
face, sir, and say that such agony as you witnessed that day is nothing 
to you! Bah! You would have been the first to show kindness, 
sympathy, were it not necessary that you should assume this heartless 
callousness because you have something to conceal!” 

“Signore!” cried Gian, rising to his feet, “I do not know to 
whom I have the honour of speaking, but this language a 

“You must listen,” said Nino firmly. “For I must know. This 
man whom Colomba calls her husband is your friend.” 

“ He is not her husband,” cried Gian ; then suddenly perceiving the 
mistake he had fallen into, he paced rapidly up and down the room. 
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*T see that you knowall about it,” said Nino, watching him breath- 
lessly. 

Gian came forward suddenly. What was the use of denying it. 

“ Ves,” he said, “I know!” 

“ And you will tell me ?” 

“T swear that I will never tell you. You know this much, the 
marriage is incomplete—my friend is as free as I am at this 
moment !” 

“ And you call this man your friend ?” 

“The nearest, the dearest I have in the world.” 

“Then I have nothing to hope from you,” said Nino slowly. 

* Do you want money?” exclaimed Gian. ‘ Does Colomba want 
money? Iam ready.” 

But Nino stood up, leaning heavily on the table. 

“T will wish you good-morning,” he said. “I will go before your 
insulting words cause me to forget my infirmity.” 

Gian sprang forward. “Iam sorry,” he said. ‘I did not mean to 
wound you. Oh, if you could see into my heart you would know how 
unhappy I am also.” 

“ A man must needs be unhappy who makes himself thus respon- 
sible for the actions of a scoundrel—that is, if he himself be an 
honest man.” 

Gian turned away. What could he say? What could he do? A 
bitter groan burst from his overladen breast. 

Nino heard it as he left the room; he turned half round and 
said : 

“God forgive you, sir!” 

Then went his way, worn out and weary, back to his empty home. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE next three years passed away. There are few families that can 
look back on three whole years of life without counting many changes, 
great and little, in life and circumstances. 

To the Baldovas living in their fair home at Santa Chiara, time 
had passed calmly enough. Time had not dealt with all of them 
kindly. Don Giacopo did not look a day older, there were no new 
grey hairs in Donna Christina’s dark hair; but time was gradually, 
very gently, very tenderly draining away the dearest life of the house of 
Baldova. ‘The cruel insidious disease that chooses for its own the 
youngest and the fairest had touched Livio’s chest. He never re- 
covered his full strength. The look of delicacy, the bright flush on 
his white cheek, the too great brilliancy of his large eyes, all increased. 
There was a little cough, growing languor, weakness that stole on him 
So gradually that even his mother hardly perceived to what an extent 
it had gone. 
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Donna Christina did not see it, would not yet face what was 
coming. 

In the bright spring-time they were all expecting a very joyous 
event. Aimée de Marcelin was coming home. ‘Then perhaps the 
hope of Donna Christina’s life might be fulfilled. Aimée might 
become her own child, her son’s wife. ; 

Livio smiled and acquiesced, he did not seem to care much. Some- 
thing had taken possession of him which was rather absorption than 
indifference. He seemed to be withdrawing himself by slow degrees 
from the home interests and cares he had once enjoyed so gaily. It 
was not exactly that he lost interest in them, but that, unconsciously, 
he seemed to become a spectator rather than an actor in the business 
of life. 

He had never returned to his regiment after his long illness ; his 
health did not allow it, and as the lassitude of failing strength 
grew upon him he ceased to wish it. He lived at home, becoming 
gradually more and more of an invalid, and having about him a 
certain acquiescence in the state of things that gave little hope of 
recovery. 

As time went on, a very tender and strong affection grew up 
between Livio and the wood-carver Nino Dori. It was not easy to 
trace it to the beginning; there was something sympathetic in their 
natures, 

Nino came often to Santa Chiara; his kind heart was touched by 
the sight of the great weakness of this tall beautiful young man. Only 
seeing him from time to time, with intervals of weeks, sometimes of 
months, he noted the slight changes which escaped the home eyes, 
and the great pity which surged up in his large heart grew into love. 

Nino would constantly try to give him pleasure. One day he noted 
that there was a photograph of Aimée de Marcelin on Livio’s writing- 
table. He made for this an exquisite frame. Liivio received the gift, 
of which he recognised the value as well as the beauty, with delight ; 
the pleasure it gave him gave Nino the keenest joy. 

Livio would sometimes drive down to Florence and sit for an hour 
or two watching Nino at work. Without any bidding on Nino’s part 
Pippa would bring the great yellow cushions on which Colomba used 
to lean, and make him comfortable. The little woman did not put 
into words the strange feeling she had about Nino’s friend, the feeling 
that she would do anything for him while there was yet time. 

Leaning back among those cushions, little knowing that they 
belonged to his long-forgotten wife, Livio would pour out to Nino all 
the thoughts that coursed through his brain. 

The poor young fellow was seeking for some point, some stand-fast 
on which to fasten, some staff that would give him strength, and it 
was hard to find. Now and then words of Nino’s would bitten to 
him, like a flash, a notion of what he sought. 

Livio had not very much understanding of his mother’s religion. 
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It was very calm, regular and devout. Like many other men, he 
looked upon it as a natural and proper thing that his mother should 
be devout—he honoured her for it, would not have had it otherwise 
for all the world ; yet it had little influence or effect on his own life. 
From Nino he could now and then catch a spark of divine fire, an 
enthusiasm, a great faith which drew him out of himself. Nino’s 
faith and devotion were as silver seven times refined ; he had been 
through a furnace of pain, and had emerged from it transformed. 

Livio was half-lying one day in Nino’s a¢e/ier watching the artist at 
work. The sun was setting, and a soft rosy light shone over the room, 
giving a hue almost of health to his pale cheeks. 

“Nino,” he said softly, “iook at my hand,” and he held out his 
thin white hand on which the blue veins stood out prominently. 

Nino took it in his very tenderly. 

‘No, but look at it,” Livio went on ; “do you see what a beautiful 
thing it is? so strong and yet so soft, each finger with its own vocation 
and importance, the veins traced clearly, the nails so delicately tinted. 
You could produce nothing so beautiful, my Nino: your art would not 
do as much as this.” 

Nino shook his head and smiled. ‘ My work is second-hand,” he 
said. ‘This hand of mine must be made first before it can produce 
my work.” 

“And yet,” said Livio, withdrawing his hand and looking at it 
carefully—“and yet your work will live, years, centuries perhaps, 
without accident, whereas this, no science, nothing known on earth 
can arrest its dissolution into dust; and that very soon, believe me— 
very soon.” 

Nino’s eyes filled with tears; but Livio did not see it, he was 
looking at his hand. 

“ After all,” he said, “the beauty and grace of the hand are in the 
life that animates it ; there would be no beauty in the delicate inter- 
lacing of sinew and muscle and nerve, but for their purpose of 
movement. And the moral of it is, better a short life lived, than a 
thousand years of inanimate beauty. Will you carve something to 
fossilise my memory, Nino?” 

“Who knows? perhaps I ” 

“Nonsense, my friend. I feel a wish to arrange a sort of canopy 
for myself, a kind of carved four-post bed in which I shall sleep with- 
out dreams, and I think I should like it of wood, not stone—stone is 
so cold—besides, I want you to do it. Shall I make you a rough 
sketch, some day ?” 

Nino nodded, for he could not speak. 

Livio rose restlessly and re-arranged his pillows. 

“Tell me what you hear about your ward,” he said. ‘She interests 
me. How is she getting on?” 

“Very well,” said Nino, returning to his work. ‘She writes more 
happily now.” 
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“You know that we hear of her sometimes from my cousin Made- 
moiselle de Marcelin?” said Livio. 

** Ah, yes ; and what does she say ?” 

“She gave the strangest account of her when she first arrived.” 

“Tt must have been strange,” said Nino; “she was fresh from her 
mountain village.” 

‘‘ She was so very wild and insubordinate that for a long time the 
good sisters were afraid that it would become necessary to send her 
home, but that is all over long ago.” 

“What does Mademoiselle de Marcelin say of her now?” said 
Nino, anxiously. ‘Three years make a difference in a life ; she has 
never left the convent.” 

“JT will read you the description,” said Livio. ‘* My mother gave it 
to me to show you. It is in a letter that arrived yesterday,” and he 
drew a letter out of his pocket, closely written in Aimée’s pretty hand- 
writing. 

Nino went on working, two red spots on his cheeks. Even now, 
though three years of effort and courage had passed, his heart 
throbbed and his hands grew cold when he received news of Colomba. 

Livio, leaning back on his cushions, turned over the thin leaves of 
Aimée’s letter with a certain tenderness. There was no real love in 
his feeling for his young cousin; he felt towards her very brotherly 
protecting tenderness. 

The lassitude of failing strength made him unwilling to take any 
steps, such as informing his mother that her heart’s wish would never 
be fulfilled. He would leave it alone for the present. Meanwhile 
he was fond of the pretty photograph that Nino had framed so royally, 
and he felt a pleasure in thinking of that sweet fair-haired child as his 
own, as long as she was absent in France. 

“TI do not think that there is much intimacy between my cousin 
and your ward, Nino,” he said. “Their dispositions are so very unlike. 
Aimée is gentle and clinging, Madame Colomba self-reliant and strong. 
I will read you what she writes : 

**Vou ask me, dearest Aunt Christina, to tell you about 
Colomba Bondi, and you say that you are greatly interested in 
her, especially since you heard that she was the same _ beautiful 
girl whom you admired ‘so much at Maiano. You would be 
surprised at the change in her. Sister Annette says that at last 
she is becoming like other people ; but this is not the case, she is not 
in the least like other people. In a way she is very clever, she has 
adapted herself to the ways of our station in an extraordinary manner ; 
her voice even is changed; she has disciplined herself into great 
dignity, all the wild disinvo/tura of her manner is gone ; when unoccu- 
pied, she has a way of sitting absolutely still, and her fine features 
have a strange concentrated look. She has done all she can in lessons, 
and by dint of extraordinary perseverance she can read and write, but 
the slowness of learning is strange. Our Mother Superior says that 
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she is not clever, but that she has the most dogged unalterable will 
that she ever witnessed. She has forced herself into adoption of the 
ways of the class to which she aspires, and in confidence the Mother 
told me that this concentration of will in one so naturally wild some- 
times terrifies her. Sometimes nature breaks out. As a rule, the 
other pupils leave her entirely alone, some dislike her, others are very 
much afraid of her. But one day she happened to be called away while 
arranging her desk. In her hurry she left it open, and some of the 
more giddy and silly of the girls looked in; they found a box there 
which excited their curiosity, and they were looking at it when Colomba 
came back. I never saw anything so terrifying as her anger. It was 
quiet, but she was livid. The girls rushed away ; some of them called 
the Mother, for they were frightened. She came, and went up to 
Colomba with that quiet, authoritative dignity that rules the whole 
community. But even she was startled by Colomba’s face. Her lips 
were drawn back, showing her clenched teeth; her cheeks were 
scarlet, her great eyes blazing. I only was left in the room with her 
and the Mother. 

*¢¢ « Child,” she said, “ what is this box that you value so greatly ?” 

¢ J will tell you,” Colomba hissed out, suddenly. “It is the 
marriage gift I have prepared for my husband.” 

“¢The Mother only said: ‘ Poor child—my poor, unhappy child ! ” 

“*T looked to see the softening come in her face, but I shall never 
forget the look I saw instead. I did not think that any human face 
could express such bitter hatred. The Mother only repeated her 
“Poor child,” and then, quite suddenly, Colomba fell back in her 
chair, and fainted away. 

“¢The Mother came into the class room afterwards, and punished 
those who had done it; she said that the frightful force that Colomba 
was obliged to put on herself night and morning, to educate her temper 
and will, was almost too great a strain for even her health to bear.’” 

“God help her!” said Nino, passing his hand over his brow. Livio 
went on : 

“Vou can have little idea how splendidly beautiful she is ; in fact, 
though I cannot say that I like her—for even were I more drawn to 
her, she refuses all offers of friendship—I admire her with all my 
heart. I have made many sketches of her, which I will show you 
when I come home. Ah! that will soon be now.’ 

“That is all she says,” said Livio. ‘And I think it is a strange 
picture of a powerful nature. Does it not strike you as such ?” 

“Yes, indeed it does,” said Nino; “my poor child! how she has 
suffered.” 

“Yes. I would not be in the place of that scoundrel of a husband 
of hers for something.” 

Livio suddenly gave a violent start. 

“What is the matter, Signore ?” exclaimed Nino. 

“Nothing, nothing! Tell me, do you know an extraordinary 
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feeling that comes over one sometimes, that what is passing at the 
moment has happened to you before?” 

“Ves, I know it.” 

“That feeling came on me with such force, such extraordinary 
vividness, that it startled me.” 

** Ah, you look very white.” 

“Dol? Well, change the subject, and give me a light. I will try 
the soothing effect of a cigar.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ONE lovely evening in the beginning of June, before the great heat of 
the Italian summer had set in, Giovanni Montana arrived at Santa 
Chiara. The air was sweet with the scent of a thousand flowers, and 
enjoying the fragrant delicious air, Gian tried to banish altogether 
from his mind the weary anxieties that oppressed him. 

He was by nature open and candid, and the concealment of that 
dark secret left him no peace night and day. In vain he congratu- 
lated himself on the success of his silence, telling his conscience that 
the evil was done for a good end; that when Livio’s peace and welfare 
were at stake, anything was justifiable. 

During the past three years Gian had changed, had grown silent 
and grave beyond his years ; grey hairs appeared in his hair, the quiet 
blue eyes had acquired an expression so sad and absorbed that some- 
times Livio laughed at his friend, and vowed that he must have been 
crossed in love. 

As he mounted the steps, and, telling the servant that he would 
announce himself, took his way into the verandah, all the sadness had 
given way to a look of expectation, for Signora Christina had sum- 
moned him to meet Aimée, who had arrived the day before. 

When Gian came out through the yellow and white curtains, Aimée 
was seated alone in one of the old bamboo chairs in the verandah. 
She looked up startled, then suddenly jumped up with a little cry, and 
ran to meet him with outstretched hands, crying out, ‘ Gian!” 

As he took her hands in his, and looked down on her, his face 
was radiant with pleasure. He had been very fond of the pretty 
child who had once shared all his anxieties, and now in her place he 
found the very prettiest mignonne beauty he had ever seen. Aimée 
had soft curly fair hair, bright blue eyes shining with the kind of 
sweet goodness which pervaded all her thoughts and actions. The 
child had more than fulfilled the promise of her youth. 

They sat down together, just as they used to do in old days, and 
began the quick cross-fire of questions and answers needed to pick up 
old threads of life. 

“You are quite different from what I expected, Aimée,” he said 
quickly. 
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“Indeed! and in what way? Am I bigger or smaller? or is it 
the absence of my floating hair ?” 

** You are so much prettier.” 

It escaped from him almost involuntarily. 

Aimée laughed, then suddenly becoming very grave she said, “ But 
oh, Gian, what is the matter with Livio ?” 

“The matter ?” 

“Yes. I am shocked, I am aghast at his looks. He is beautiful ! 
ah so beautiful, but—but ” her voice broke and the tears rushed 
to her eyes. 

** You must make him better,” said Gian, deeply moved. ‘“ We have 
all been looking to your return for that.” 

The colour rushed into her face. 

“Do not say that,” she said almost passionately ‘Do you not 
see that I am as powerless as you are? What have you all been 
doing to him?” 

“‘ He is in God’s hands,” said Gian. 

“Oh, Gian, Gian,” cried Aimée, “what can be done to save 
him ?” 

“Hush !” exclaimed Gian. ‘“ Here they are!” 

In the garden the two figures of the mother and son came into view, 
walking. Donna Christina, tall and erect; Livio, slightly leaning, with 
one thin hand on her arm. 

The tears blinded Aimée. 

*‘Gian,” she said, under her breath, ‘do you not see it? Does 
Aunt Christina not recognise it? He is dying.” 

“You talk nonsense,” he answered harshly; but she did not heed 
the harshness, she saw in it only the soreness of anxiety. 

Donna Christina looked up, saw them in the verandah, and she and 
Livio came up the steps with smiles of welcome. 

“ Well, Aimée,” cried Livio brightly. ‘ And did you recognise this 
white-haired Methuselah? I declare there is a new white hair in your 
moustache, Gian !” 

“He is changed,” said Aimée, looking up at Gian shyly and 
blushing as she thought of the eager greeting she had given 
him. 

Livio glanced from one to another, saw Aimée’s blush, and the 
look of deep interest and admiration that Gian was bestowing on her, 
and a sudden smile lit up his face. This is just what would please 
him best ; Gian should fall in love with Aimée, there would be a gay 
wedding, he himself would give away the bride. 

Donna Christina interposed a little hastily, drew Aimée away on 
some slight pretext, and the two ladies went indoors. 

Livio threw himself on a low sofa and opened the subject at 
once, 

“Well, caro mio, what do you think of her? Tell me, does she not 
please you?” 
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“She is lovely ; I never dreamt that she would be like this,” he 
said warmly. 

“Yes,” said Livio. “She is charmingly pretty, Gian; you shall 
marry her.” 

_ Tt is not worthy of you to make a joke on such a subject,” 
exclaimed his friend indignantly. 

“It is no joke. I am in sober earnest.” 

“* But your betrothed ?—your mother’s wishes ?” 

“ Bah ! the betrothal only exists in imagination. And I, Gian—look 
at me. Tell me, is it likely that I should marry now?” 

“‘T cannot see why not,” said Gian hoarsely. 

“Then I will tell you—because I am betrothed to a very cold 
bride whose name is Death.” 

Gian shuddered violently. 

“You do not know what you are saying,” he exclaimed. 

Livio, leaning back in his chair, went on softly: “I will not sadden 
you. I only want you to face the truth. Little Aimée is like a sister 
to me ; indeed, she bores me sometimes just as asister would. I will 
bestow her on you with joy.” 

Gian paced up and down the verandah with quick steps ; the bitter- 
ness of that moment was beyond endurance. What was he that he 
should dare aspire to the hand of a pure innocent child like Aimée? 
—he who knew himself to be guilty of a strange dishonourable decep- 
tion, a deception which made every day of his life a greater burden to 
him. Aimée was charming; all the old affection he had always had 
for the child seemed to ripen and culminate into intense love for the 
girl, but his own sense of unworthiness seemed to him an unsur- 
mountable barrier between them. 

“‘T won’t say any more about it, Gian, old fellow,” said Livio, seeing 
his troubled looks. ‘ We will let it rest, only remember that, as far as 
I am concerned, you need have no hesitation ; my little Aimée is my 
dear dear sister, she can never be my wife.” 

A strange start ran through him as he uttered those words. Gian, 
looking up, saw the colour rush from his cheek and lips, leaving him 
ashy pale. 

“What is it?” he cried, going to him. 

“My own words,” stammered Livio. ‘My wife! I have no wife. 
I never had a wife!” 

“Are you dreaming, Livio?” 

*T am all right.” 

He pushed back the hair, grown suddenly damp, from his brow, and 
sank back. 

“ Does that sort of nervous panic often come over you ?” said Gian, 
in a subdued voice. 

“No, not often now—a remnant of my illness—old delusions. I 
have self-control enough generally to stop it, but somehow to-day— 
There! forget it, and come into luncheon—the bell rings.” 
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“You are weak and upset. Let me bring you something here.” 
But Livio would not listen, but went into the dining-room with his 
friend. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Livio came into the room the next day in his driving coat. 

“Come, Gian; I am going down to Florence to see Nino about a 
design of mine, and also to gratify my inordinate curiosity.” 

Gian started ; a sudden awful fear came over him. 

“On what subject ?” he stammered. 

“Did not Aimée tell you that Nino’s ward, the wonderful Signora 
Colomba Bondi, came back with her from the convent ? ” 

‘Is she then in the Borgo San Jacopo ?” 

“Yes ; but she will not stay there. I believe that Aimée wants to 
bring her up here for my mother to see.” 

* Do not let her do that !” exclaimed Gian, hastily. “She cannot 
be a fit guest for your mother.” 

Livio laughed. 

‘Oh, as to that, my mother is not exclusive ; she would enjoy the 
change of thought; of late she looks careworn. Have you ‘not 
observed it? It will interest her. Come, you must go with me.” 

Gian consented. It seemed to him that matters were all drawing 
together towards some fearful catastrophe. Involuntarily he glanced 
at the figure seated beside him in the carriage. ‘They were in a com- 
fortable brougham, for Livio’s hands were not strong enough to drive 
himself now. Gian thought of the peaceful life that Livio was leading 
—blameless it had always been. Of late it has become sanctified 
by its nearness to the dark river: a peculiar serenity was dawning 
on his brow, in his large dark eyes. Blameless, chivalrous, innocent 
of wrong, yet through his fault, the fault of his dearest friend, 
living in a false position, acting unconsciously a dishonourable lie. 

And some day it would be found out; some day that fierce savage 
girl whom he had so deeply injured would claim him. 

The cold drops stood on Gian’s brow at the very thought of it. 
The crisis was drawing nearer every day. It must come—it was 
inevitable. 

They arrived at Nino’s door. Gian realised that he was in the 
hands of chance or Providence—he did not define which, he could no 
longer control events ; he allowed himself to be drifted by circum- 
stance, a cold despair possessed him. Livio would never forgive 
him—Aimée would never be his. Aimée, whom he loved as he 
had never loved before, who had suddenly been transformed from a 
much-loved child into a passionately-loved woman. 

Together the friends mounted Nino’s narrow stairs and came into 
the long aée/ier in which he was always to be found. The short 
ascent made Livio breathe hard, and lean on his friend’s shoulder ; but 
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Gian was too much pre-occupied to notice how much more evident 
his weakness became. 

Nino was alone, very busy, only able to give the bright affectionate 
greeting to Livio, whom he loved dearly, and the ceremonious bow 
with which he always met Gian. 

Gian threw himself on to a chair close to the window and tried to 
calm his troubled thoughts, while Livio sat close to Nino and began 
handling his tools one after another. 

“T have not come to see you only to-day, Nino,” he said boyishly. 
“‘T want to be introduced to Signora Colomba.” 

“But she does not receive any one,” said Nino quickly. ‘ Until 
she has settled her plans she will live in retirement.” 

“Then I must be satisfied with a passing glance,” he answered, 
lightly. “But I warn you, I am curious, for my cousin Aimée says 
that she is magnificent.” 

‘She is very handsome.” 

* And see, Nino,” he went on, dropping the subject as if he did 
not care for it very much, “I have brought the drawing I told you of, 
and see, it is intricate. I won’t have my uncle bargain over it. It 
will deprive him of half his consolation, but, all the same, I have a 
fancy for peace. So you are going to give me an estimate.” 

Nino took the drawing from his hand, but the smile faded from 
his face as he unfolded it, and he threw it down with a look of 
horror. ‘ You have no mercy on us, Signore !” he cried. 

** Nonsense!” cried Livio. ‘I won’t have this nonsense. See, it 
is to be a kind of shrine, acanthus foliage, and there flattened into 
conventionality, carved solanum, to make me sleep. ‘This is the 
canopy, here the cross, and somewhere and somehow you must intro- 
duce the little crossbill, the bird who with all his tiny might strove to 
draw out the nails and set our Master free. I have sketched it in 


roughly.” 
Livio took up the drawing tenderly. 
“T love it,” he said. ‘It has passed away many long sleepless 


hours. Don’t refuse me, Nino. Will you do it?” 

“T will,” he said, in a choked voice. 

** And the estimate ? ” 

“T will have none ; such a work would win me a reputation worth 
a fortune.” 

Livio rolled it up sorrowfully. ‘I never can get my will,” he said. 

Gian came forward with a forced smile. 

“Do not refuse him, Signor Dori,” he said. 

“You have seen the design? You know its destination ?” 

“Tt will not hasten my death by a day or an hour,” said Livio, 
with a little impatience. ‘And it interests me.” 

“You are right,” said Nino. ‘See, we will be business-like ; leave 
it with me and I will draw it out to scale, and let you know ™ 

“You like it, Nino?” rather wistfully. 
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Nino’s eyes were full of tears. “It is beautiful!” he said. 
* And practicable ? ” 
*‘T will see what I can make of it. See! the base of the cross is 


too small—it is poor.” With a charcoal he began to sketch on the 
deal table in front of him. 


“ And you-will begin it at once?” 

Nino looked doubtfully at the mass of work around him, but 
Livio exclaimed, ‘‘ Do, Nino, do, or it will not be in time.” 

“You try me too much,” exclaimed Nino. “But there! I will 
do anything that will please you.” 

*‘ And the work ex cachette is finished, is it not?” 

Nino glanced at Gian ; he did not care to have his secret mentioned 
before him. Gian was staring out of the window with unseeing eyes. 

“He does not heed us,” said Livio; “take me to see it.” 

Nino led the way into a sort of cupboard-room. Within it stood, 
on a bracket against the wall, the most wonderful work of his life, the 
Crucifix, famous years after throughout Italy as “Il Cristo del 
Zoppo.” 

Livio looked at it in silence ; his admiration was beyond words. 

“Nino,” he said, “when my last hour comes, I would fain that 
my eyes closed on that vision.” 

“ Alas!” said Nino, “I would give it to you but I cannot; it is 
promised, and is to stand on the altar of the little Chapel of Santa 
Monica in Santo Spirito.” 

“Your favourite church. It will look very beautiful there. When 
does it go?” 

“ At once.” 

They returned into the a¢e/ier. Livio looked at his watch. “We 
must go, Gian,” he said; “this place tempts me to spend hours here, 
but I promised my mother not to be late. Are you ready? I may 
come again, Nino, and interrupt you soon?” 

“Who could be so welcome ?” 

They went downstairs to the carriage. Livio entered it first. Gian 
was about to spring in when something caused him to call out to 
the coachman: “ Quick, Pietro! we are late! off at once.” 

He leaped in, and the startled coachman whipped up his horses 
and drove off rapidly. 

The sight that had caused his movement had been this. 

From the window of Pippa’s room a face was looking out—a face 
of extraordinary beauty, magnificent wide-opened eyes, into which 
suddenly flashed an awful expression, a look, wild, frantic, full of 


recognition. Colomba was there. Colomba had seen her husband. 
The match was laid to the mine. 


(To be concluded.) 


* 
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CRUEL—OR THOUGHTLESS? 


I WAS eighteen years old when I first met him who was to become 

my husband: John Hartley. After a very happy courtship of 
two years we married, and then followed a time that I marvel to 
look back upon, and wonder if the utter bliss of it can be but in 
my own imagination. John made the most devoted of husbands. 
At the end of a year a little daughter came to add further to our 
domestic happiness ; in fact, there seemed to be nothing to wish for in 
this world, as we were neither of us ambitious for wealth or notoriety. 
Our home was in a large town in one of the Midland counties. 

In this uneventful though most happy way three years passed, and 
then came the beginning of the heavy burden of misery I have since 
had to bear. 

My husband—a qualified solicitor—was as yet only a clerk in a 
solicitor’s office, where he held a position of considerable trust, and 
received a salary of £300 a year. This was sufficient to enable us 
to live in quiet comfort, untroubled by thought of the future. 

I was sitting one winter’s evening, quietly working and listening for 
John’s return, when I heard the well-known sound of the latch-key in 
the door, and sprang up to go to him and help him off with his heavy 
coat. 

Directly I met him in our little hall, I saw that something was 
wrong ; there was a pinched look of suffering in his face I had never 
seen before. 

‘What is the matter, John ?” I asked somewhat anxiously. 

“ T’ll tell you after tea,” was his reply; ‘‘I want something to eat 
badly enough !” 

Nevertheless, when tea was brought in, I noticed he hardly ate 
anything, while he seemed almost unconscious of the many cups of tea 
I poured out and he swallowed mechanically. 

I talked away about indifferent subjects, taking care not to ask any 
further questions, and it was not until just before our usual bedtime 
that he abruptly told me the sad news. 

He had lost his situation and did not know how or where to get 
another. 

My first feeling was one of horror. What could he have done to 
be so treated, I asked. 

“Nothing,” was his answer. “It is the most unjust, most 
unpardonable thing I ever heard of !” 

And then he proceeded to explain that his chief had lately married 
—which I already knew—and that my husband had been in the 
calmest manner turned off to make way for a young brother of the 
bride. 
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“Not a good fellow, either,” cried my poor husband. “To think, 
after faithful service, that I should be turned off, and for a stupid 
fellow who has neither brains nor experience to recommend him !” 

“Fear nothing, John ; I’ll go to-morrow to Mrs. Bentham,” I said 
with decision. ‘“T’ll beg her to intercede with her husband. I will 
tell her of our home and child, and ask her to beseech her husband to 
find some different berth for this young man. If she should prove 
hard-hearted, I’ll beard Mr. Bentham himself in his own den.” 

My husband sighed wearily, though he tried to smile: I don’t 
think he had much faith in the result of my mission, and, as events 
proved, he was right. 

I went to that woman, young, bright, handsome as she was, with a 
fortune now at her command, which put all fear of poverty away from 
her for ever. I begged her —ah, how I begged her !—to intercede 
with Mr. Bentham ; I told her of our child, of the difficulty of getting 
work, of how dependent we were on it. 

And what was her reply? That she knew how hard it was for people 
to find work nowadays, and that was why she was so anxious that her 
brother should have this post ; that as for me—if I had made an im- 
prudent marriage she was sorry, but it was no concern of hers. If 
persons thought more before bringing unfortunate children into the 
world there would be less misery than now existed. As for inter- 
ceding with Mr. Bentham, she laughed at my simplicity in imagining 
she ever interfered in her husband’s affairs,—upon which she rose, as 
an intimation that the interview was over. 

I turned away from her house, and with throbbing heart and a 
faint sickness creeping over me, made the best of my way to the 
office where my husband yet was, and through the consideration of 
one of the clerks, soon got admitted into the presence of Mr. 
Bentham. 

I told my story in as moving terms as I knew how ; I begged and 
entreated that some place might be found for my husband even at 
half his present salary. In a foolish moment I happened to say that 
I had failed with his wife, and could only hope to succeed with him. 
He at once rose and said : 

“Madam, I can do no more for your husband ; I have given him 
due notice, and shall be happy to answer any questions as to his 
capabilities. Your husband is clever and will easily find employment. 
His post is given to my brother-in-law; I have no need of further 
assistance, and do not in the least feel inclined to pay for what I do 
not want. And now, as I have an appointment to keep, I can only 
wish you good-morning.” 

How I got home I never quite knew; I felt so sure of what the 
search for work would end in, and I threw myself on the bed and 
cried myself to sleep. It was dinner-time when I awoke, but I had 
no wish for food ; I had to rouse myself to give my little Rachel her 
dinner, but it was hard work to do so. ‘“ Mamma headache?” the 
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little thing kept saying, and I could truthfully answer “yes,” for every 
vein was beating and throbbing in my head as if it would burst. 

I sent the child for a walk with the maid, and sat doing nothing 
by the fire, too wretched even to think. 

After a time, I know not how long, I began to feel a kind of stupor 
and numbness creeping over me. I was not fainting or asleep, and 
yet the ‘state partook slightly of both. It was many a year since I 
had felt this sensation ; in the whole course of my life only two or 
three times, and on each occasion when I had previously done so, I 
saw plainly, as though it were actually happening, an event that 
afterwards in each case occurred. As the vision or representation 
came before me, this is what I saw: 

A bare, small room with a few bits of furniture; a little child 
wrapped in an old shawl asleep on the floor ; an old bench supporting 
—ah, what ?—a coffin, and in it all that was left of the husband I had 
loved so fervently. I myself was not in the room—at least I was not 
conscious of any other figure being present. 

With a low sob I sank on the floor by the fireside crying aloud: 
“ Anything but that! Oh, anything but that !” 

My child, coming in rosy and happy from her walk, was the first 
thing I was conscious of. ‘The servant, seeing how ill I looked, tried 
to get me to bed, but I refused to go. I felt so certain that, come 
what might, I should have to live through the scene I had just had 
put before me—that nothing could ward off the blow; it was fixed 
beyond all change. 

My great idea now was to be with my husband as much as possible 
until that day came, and never to leave him unless compelled to 
do so. 

I have often thought that it was quite pitiful in this my first agony, 
the way in which I tried that the most unimportant things in the room 
should be just the same as usual when John came home. I ordered 
the tea to be in readiness, I even put on my best dress that I might 
look bright, though I felt as if my heart were breaking, and the lump 
in my throat threatened to choke me. 

Doubtless all you who read this will think me weak and foolish, 
but you must remember that several times before I had been con- 
scious of passing through a scene or vision which was so represented 
in real life afterwards. 'This—added to the fact that I was weak 
from the force of the shock that had come upon us so suddenly, 
that I had eaten nothing all day, and passed through a state of great 
excitement—-made me less able to bear up than might otherwise have 
been the case. 

At last I heard the key in the door, and again went to welcome 
home my husband, but how differently to the night before that 
seemed to be years ago now:! 

I suppose my gala dress did not impose much upon him, who 
knew every line in my face so well. He drew me into the room, 
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kissed me tenderly, and said, “ Never mind, dear one, you have tried 
your best and failed ; we have still God to look to for help.” 

He set to work to cheer me up, never telling me what I afterwards 
learnt: that Mr. Bentham, having gone home to his luncheon, had 
received a very exaggerated account from his wife of all that had 
happened ; and on his return to the office had scolded my poor 
husband in no measured words for allowing me to be so impertinently 
interfering. 

John would not even let me rail against Mrs. Bentham for her 
heartless conduct, as Iso much longed to do, but replied with a 
gentle, “Don’t be uncharitable, Mary ; and above all never forget 
Who said, ‘Judge not.’” This, with his tender pressure on my hand, 
effectually stopped my words, but not my thoughts. Could I have 
seen Mrs. Bentham she would have had from me but very plain truths. 

Neither of us had any friends to turn to; we were both orphans. 
I was brought up by an aunt in a very comfortable home, but her 
income died with her, and she herself died shortly after my marriage. 

It would be useless to give an account of our many struggles in 
search of work, and the utter fruitlessness of all our attempts. This 
little story would expand beyond its limits, and I should only sadden 
the reader. Any one in need of work and unable to find it, can 
well enough picture to himself how, each day, when my poor husband 
returned from seeking after what he could not get, his face would 
look more and more sad and pinched, his appetite and sleep slowly 
but surely leaving him. Those who cannot realise such a scene for 
themselves, I pray God may never do so. 

We disposed of our furniture better than might have been expected, 
for our neighbours were kind and our landlord was considerate ; so 
that we left the town where we had been so happy with a good sum of 
money in hand ; sufficient, I hoped, to keep us until a new appoint- 
ment was found. We took a tiny lodging just out of London, 
but although the fare was only a few pence to enable my husband to 
get to town, this soon became a consideration, and we had to take two 
rooms in a cheap part of London itself. Finally, alas! the two rooms 
were given up and we had to be content with one. 

For three weeks my husband got work, and that was the utmost he 
ever obtained. I had also tried hard for employment on my own 
behalf, but without success, with the exception of some occasional 
plain sewing. I saw John slowly failing, and could only wait for the 
end I felt would come. Sometimes I almost prayed that rest might 
come to him before the last of our money was gone. 

We had one room for some time which suited us fairly, but at last 
we were obliged to leave it as the landlord could let it at better 
advantage to himself. We looked about anxiously, and one day at 
dinner-time John returned in quite good spirits, saying he had found 
a place that was neat and clean, and we must go and take it that 
afternoon. 
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So we went ; and no sooner had we entered than I saw the room 
that had come before me in my dreadful vision. Everything was as 
vividly clear as on the day it had all passed before me. I could see 
the exact spot where the bench had stood. I trembled and felt 
almost ready to faint. 

“T couldn’t come here,” I gasped; “anywhere but here, John. 
Take me away !” 

But John, who evidently thought that worry, and the nervous 
headache from which I had lately been suffering, had made me 
irritable, soothed me like a child, and pointed out how clean and 
good the room was, what a nice little peep at the sky we could get, 
and so on. 

What could I say? I only thought “ It is fate, there’s no fighting 
against it;” and the room was taken. 

From the very time we moved there my husband seemed to fail 
more quickly. It was so hard to prevent buying him little dainties 
when I saw how his appetite needed coaxing. But dainties we could 
not afford ; our little stock of money was dwindling down to a mere 
nothing. By-and-by even our furniture went bit by bit, and I was 
looking at our two last chairs, wondering if they must go too, and if so 
where we should sit, when my poor husband opened the door and 
brought in a long bench which, he proceeded to tell me, the landlord 
had lent us for as long as we liked. I could not refuse it; what was 
the good? I did not need a doctor to tell me that John was going 
fast, and there would soon only be myself and child to struggle for. 
If it had not been for the child I should, I believe, have waited for 
him to go, and then followed him. 

Ah! how often when alone did I think of the woman who had 
caused us all this woe, and almost prayed that she too might suffer, 
even as she had made us suffer. It was a wrong thought, and John 
would have been the first to reprove me. 

We heard of her occasionally from one of the most unimportant 
clerks in my husband’s old office. He had once done this clerk a 
kindness, and the man never forgot it, and wrote to us from time to 
time. From him we learnt that at the time my husband was dismissed 
Mrs. Bentham’s brother had two other good offers of work, either of 
which he could have accepted, or possibly have obtained for John. 
Mrs. Bentham, however, liked to have her brother near, and she did 
not care one atom for all the misery she had brought upon us. The 
clerk had a chance of stating our case to her, and her only answer 
was: “Oh yes! I remember the woman! a very forward, persistent 
person ; no wonder he has not get on, tied to such a wife.” 

Then we heard that the Benthams were in town; she had come up 
to consult a grand doctor for some paltry ailments, which existed but 
in her own imagination most likely. 

I wondered what I should do if I met her in the street, whether I 
should shame her by shrieking in her face that she had murdered 
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my husband. But no, I would be quiet for his sake ; when he was 
gone, then we would see. 

I had not to wait long for this to happen. Ina fortnight from 
that day, I was sitting on the ground by the empty grate, with the 
knowledge that on the bench at the end of the room was that which 
contained all that was left of my husband. I had the coffin placed 
there myself ; all else had come true; so should this. 

Rachel had fallen asleep. She was now four years old, for this had 
happened just two years and three months after we had left our happy 
home. 

As I was sitting in a kind of stupor, it seemed to me I felt suddenly 
arush of cold air, and saw something pass rapidly before my eyes. 
I felt sure too that I heard ashriek. I sat on, not rousing myself to 
take much heed of this, until at last my child’s clinging little fingers 
restored me to consciousness again. What could it have been I saw 
and heard? Where did the breath of cold air come from? 

It was getting on for the middle of June, and the room was hot and 
close. I could not even tell at what hour I had experienced this, 
though while I was wondering I heard a clock strike two ; so it must 
have been between then and mid-day. 

I soon ceased to think of the matter. I got my little Rachel some 
milk and a bit of bread for her dinner ; it was wonderful how the child 
got on in spite of her privations. I had always managed to get good 
milk for her, and so far as her health was concerned I felt no anxiety. 

The next morning, the day before my husband was to be buried, I was 
sitting thinking—the child was asleep—when there was a knock at 
the door, and in came, to my utter astonishment, the clerk of whom I 
have spoken as writing to us occasionally. 

In a few hurried words he explained his great grief for me and my 
troubles, and the cause which brought him suddenly before me. He 
said he came by the express desire of Mr. Bentham, who had begged 
him tolose no time. Mrs. Bentham had met with a terrible accident 
—her life was despaired of. 

She was travelling by train, and on leaning from the window to 
throw something out, the door had suddenly opened and she had 
been flung out on to the line. She was taken to the nearest hospital, 
and it was there she, the proud Mrs. Bentham, was lying beyond 
hope of recovery. She had expressed a strong wish to see me, 
and her husband had telegraphed for the clerk, who was the only 
person who knew our whereabouts. This was what he had come 
for. He had not known of my husband’s death until the woman in 
the room below had told him of it. 

For a long while I utterly refused to go to the hospital. “No,” I 
said: “if she had been strong and well I would have gone to see her 
fast enough ; but now God has punished her without my adding to it. 
If I went it might be all the worse for her, I don’t know what I 
might say.” 
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At last the clerk persuaded me to go with him. 

The hospital was in town, as the accident had happened just outside 
Victoria, after Grosvenor Road was passed. Silently we went to- 
gether in a cab, and as we were driving along, the idea came to me 
for the first time what the rush of cold air had meant, and the falling 
body I had so plainly seen passing before me. 

When we arrived at the hospital, we were at once shown to the 
private ward where Mrs. Bentham was lying. She uttered a feeble 
moan when she saw who it was, and begged to be left alone with me. 
The doctor who was present said he did not think it would hurt her 
to talk, indeed ease of mind would be beneficial; but nothing could 
really do her good, she suffered no pain, and he trusted her end would 
be peaceful. 

We were left alone. My heart beat and I felt almost suffocated, 
but went up to the bed and said: “ Why did you send for me?” 

‘“* Because,” was her reply, ‘I wanted you to forgive me for what I 
had done ; my husband has promised to make full recompense to you 
for all you have suffered. Do forgiveme! Believe me, it was partly 
thoughtlessness that caused me to act as I did.” 

“ Your husband will be a clever man to do what you say,” I retorted 
sternly, wondering at the time at the calm way in which I spoke. 
“You have murdered my husband. He is even now lying dead in 
our one room. Can Mr. Bentham give him back to me, do you 
think ?” 

** Dead!” she cried. ‘“ How? and why?” 

“That is easily answered. He was killed as surely by you as if 
you had stabbed or shot him. He died of starvation and despair, 
and you and your husband are the authors of it all.” 

“* Have pity on me, and forgive me,” she moaned. ‘I shall so soon 
meet him now. Forgive me and let me take your forgiveness with 
me if I can take nothing else.” 

I was just going to make much the same reply as history has 
handed down to us, “God may forgive you, but I never will,” when 
I seemed to feel my husband’s hand on my arm and heard him 
saying again, “ Don’t be hard on her; judge not,” as I had so often 
heard before. I hesitated. 

If he could see what was going on now, what would he think of 
me, if I did not forgive the poor dying woman? I dare not refuse. 
But, from no better motive than the one given above, I said as calmly 
as I could: “If my forgiveness will help you, you have it; if you 
meet my husband, let him know that I have forgiven you,” and with 
this I left, just as I saw she was almost fainting. 

“Oh, you are good!” she cried. ‘ Now I can die more F 
What she would have added never came. Already the faintness of 
death seemed stealing over her, and I hastily summoned the doctors. 
They had two patients on their hands instead of one, for no sooner 
had I done so than I also became unconscious, 
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When I came to my senses I was in my own room with one of 
the hospital nurses by me, a fire burning, and all I could require, 
Mr. Bentham having said I was to want for nothing. 

My story will now be soon told. By pure force of will I insisted 
on being with my husband to the last, but as the first shovelful of 
earth fell on the coffin, after it had been lowered into the grave, I 
gave up the struggle and once more fell to the ground, and was again 
without consciousness. 

I learnt afterwards that for more than six weeks I was at death’s 
door, and that when I recovered reason had left me. Mr. Bentham 
fully kept his word to his wife; he had me carefully and kindly 
looked after, and had my child cared for as though she were his own. 
He saw me when I was pronounced well and fit to have the charge 
of my child, and told me that he had settled on me for life, and on 
my child, the sum of £300 a year, which my poor husband had lost 
through the fault of his wife. Mr. Bentham assured me most 
earnestly that the harm had been more thoughtless than intentional ; 
that my husband was so talented he never dreamed of his wanting 
employment and not finding it. This may be in a great measure 
true, but we cannot do even thoughtless things in this world without 
harm to our fellow-creatures, and I often wonder how far ‘‘I didn’t 
think ” will stand us in good stead in that last day when the secrets 
of all hearts are open and the motives of all actions become known. 

Years have passed since the true events I have simply narrated 
took place. I am not thirty-five, and my life is calm and uneventful. 
No fresh troubles have come to me, but the troubles I have described 
were sufficient for a lifetime. Iam happy in my child, and I look 
forward with a deep longing to the time when I shall meet my 
husband once more. But when I hear people say all “second 
sight” is a delusion I feel inclined to reply,“ I have cause to differ,” 
and give them as I have now given to you, reader, my reason for the 
faith that is in me. 











POUR PASSER LE TEMPS. 


“ (“OME, Nora, be reasonable. I have already exceeded my 

holiday by weeks, and you must have known this—ah—kind 
of thing must come toan end. I have been very happy, and am not 
likely to forget my trip to Ireland, or my little Irish friend—for we 
have been very good friends ; and you ?—you will not forget me alto- 
gether I hope?” 

- He offered to take her hands. She let him do so, and he looked 
into her wide grey eyes, with a melancholy that was not assumed—oh, 
dear no! for though one may feel it wise to throw aside a pretty play- 
thing, it is possible to have regret. 

How calm she was, and how unnecessary had been his fear of a 
scene. Reasonable? yes, she seemed reasonable enough now 
although her colour had changed so at first. 

Godfrey Graeme was not so well pleased after all. A man hates a 
scene ; true; but on the other hand he is not gratified by too great a 
calm, when his mighty, fascinating self is to be withdrawn! ’Tis 
hurtful to his pride, and therefore not to be endured.: Nora must 
show some pain. 

“ Ah, child, you do not feel as Ido. I have delayed the wrench, 
but now that it must happen, I find the pain is all for me.” Tender 
reproach in his tone. 

“‘T was wondering,” she quietly said, “‘ why you ever began, this— 
ah—kind of thing?” and the words that he had used, so carefully 
repeated, savoured of insolence in his ears. 

A wild little Irish girl, whom Godfrey had honoured by his notice, 
to dare to mock him! His face flamed. 

“ Pour passer le temps, my dear ;” and then the gentlemanly feeling 
in the man rose in hot revolt at such coarse brutality, and he would 
have given much to recall the speech. 

“Forgive me, Nora!” 

She had not even winced. A settling of lines about her mouth, 
and now a glance of faint inquiry, that was all. 

** And why should not the truth be told? The mistake was in not 
letting me know it weeks ago. But I talk foolishly. How could you 
then have had my love, and the sight of my trusting happiness to 
amuse you for a while?” 

“Nora, my dear, don’t ! I spoke in temper ; it was cowardly, brutal, 
and you know I have cared for you; but it is impossible that we can 
be anything more than friends, and I was a scoundrel to forget it.” 

And Godfrey, strangely shamed and moved, poured forth words of 
remorse, regret, and affection. He was genuine too. This six weeks’ 
flirtation should never have been, no, not even pour passer le temps, 
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and that excuse in some men’s hearts is enough to palliate a great 
deal. He, a rising barrister, soon to be a Queen’s Counsel, marked 
out for future elevation to the Bench, well born, and a man of the 
world, had not any right to have won the love of this self-educated girl, 
who, for all. her refined air, was but the daughter of Irish peasants, 
and in her simplicity and ignorance had evidently thought love- 
making was always a prelude to marriage! 

Nora listened to the speeches that Godfrey’s regret now prompted, 
quite unmoved. Only once was she roused, and that when he spoke 
of her marrying (as he kindly hoped) some day. Then she lost her 
calm. 

“How dare you imagine me so base! Am I to offer my second- 
hand affection and my broken trust to an honest man?” 

Godfrey was dumb. Such feelings about caresses were unique to 
him. And how splendid she was in her anger, that, somehow, seemed 
more against herself than him. 

“My dear child,” he said, touched by her ideas, and the memory of 
her resistance that had, unconsciously, been her chief attraction ; but 
then, her trust once gained, no child could have yielded her con- 
fidence more simply, or with sweeter generosity given her love. 

“My dear child, you are as good and simple as a girl can be! 
You are over-sensitive—you, at least, have no cause to blame 
yourself.” 

She looked at him. “I have loved you.” And without another 
word, Nora turned and left him. 

Godfrey Graeme bit his lips as he watched her retreating figure 
upon the rough Irish scenery, and then he laughed aloud. 

“Bah! who is unreasonable now? By my soul, not until now, 
when she hates and despises me, did Z know how much I care for 
this strange, lowly-born girl. Her parents may be peasants, but she 
is a queen herself, and knows it too! She is as much adove the 
London doll of society as the same doll would consider her 
beneath it. What a cur I am in her magnificent eyes! I wish I 
had never seen her, or else had the courage to raise her to my level 
in the world. What folly! it would never have done! no, no, my 
pretty Nora; clever, even talented, as I believe you to be, Godfrey 
Graeme cannot afford to make you his wife.” 

* * * * * 

Ten years later the star of the London season was one Miss 
Killarn, grand-daughter of Lady Killarn, and, it was whispered, her 
sole heiress. There was a romantic story, too, afloat, of this young 
lady’s father having made a terrible mésal/iance ; then, disowned by his 
family, he had died just before his wife gave birth to their child, 
leaving her utterly destitute, and the poor young woman, broken- 
hearted and friendless, had only lived on long enough to bring her 
babe into the world, before she followed her young husband. Some 
kindly peasant folk, with whom the young couple had lodged ina 
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lonely part of Ireland, had gladly adopted the infant, and brought her 
up in entire ignorance that they were not her parents, until an 
accident brought old Lady Killarn and the girl together. Then the 
latter’s resemblance to her father, her grace and talents, had at once 
won the old lady’s heart, and she claimed her grand-daughter from the 
distressed peasants, whom, however, nothing would ever induce Nora 
to ignore or neglect. She had spent a little of the year with them until 
this season, so the story ran, but could do so no longer, on account 
of their death through fever, which she, herself, had risked in order 
to be near them to the last. 

Miss Killarn appeared cold enough in society ; quite different from 
the average Irishwoman, people said; but nevertheless she was a 
success, as indeed she could hardly fail to be, when beauty, wit, 
position and money were arrayed in all their power to win her the 
homage of the male sex, and the envy of her own. 

It was a source of wonder that she had never married during the 
years she had spent travelling about with Lady Killarn, but it was 
fully expected that this London season would end in a magnificent 
wedding ; for though it was, strange to say, Miss Killarn’s first visit to 
the Metropolis, she appeared to have quickly conquered the eligible 
Godfrey Graeme, the leading Queen’s Counsel of the day, and hitherto 
considered unassailable in his confirmed bachelorhood. 

The progress of the affair was watched with the keenest interest by 
society at large, and this feeling reached its height at a sotrée, given 
by Lady Killarn, when Godfrey Graeme’s marked attention, and the 
heiress’s reception of the same, gave rise to the impression that the 
courtship would reach a climax to-night, and the betrothal become 
sealed. 

If some of the fair women present envied Miss Killarn her 
conquest of the handsome man, with his well-assured position in the 
world, his courtly air and proud bearing, it is certain that every 
man envied is chances of success with the acknowledged belle of 
the season, who apart from her wealth possessed such unusual powers 
of witchery. She was not so very young, and in no way affected 
youth, but thirty years sit lightly upon the shoulders of a lovely 
woman especially when she allows them to rest there comfortably, 
without any ungraceful effort of hers to shift the weight, that must, 
in the latter case, become a noticeable burden, drawing attention by 
the very arts that are used to hide its existence. ‘To-night she was 
no longer cold, her grey eyes were humid, tender, changing, darkening 
with intensity of feeling, and almost unearthly in their flashes of 
light. 

Her face, framed in her dark hair, was unusually pale, but it was 
the clear warm pallor that an artist loves, and contrasted well with 
the mobile scarlet mouth and delicately tinted nostrils, It was a face 
of intelligence and power that might have been /reéty in girlhood, but 
certainly claimed a better description now than the word that can be 
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applied to any regular, inane features, and pink and white com- 
plexion. 

“ Nora!” 

Godfrey Graeme and Miss Killarn were alone upon the terrace ; 
behind them the glare of gas and the crowded rooms, facing them 
the pale light of the moon, and peaceful hush of night in early 
summer. 

‘Nora, I have never dared to mention the past to you before, but 
I must to-night, for I want to thank you for your generous forgive- 
ness, and to ask you to crown it with the promise, Nora, queen of 
women, to be my wife!” 

As in the dead past, he was holding her hands, but it was not with 
the touch of old, and no woman could have failed to recognise that 
here was love in such strength as few men are capable of feeling. 
Had she had the wealth of Croesus, or the station of an empress, yet 
a woman, with a woman’s heart, would have said, “This is ove, not 
avarice or ambition ;” and Nora Killarn knew it, for though, either 
from their excessive trust or vanity, women may mistake false love for 
real, it is rarely, if ever, they mistake the real for false, whether it be 
welcome or not. 

‘Speak to me, Nora!” His breath was on her cheek, his heart 
throbbing against her bare shoulder, as he bent down to catch her 
reply. She was white even to ghastliness, as she lifted her eyes to his 
face. 

“ Be reasonable, Godfrey !” 

“Reasonable! What has reason to do with love like ours?” 

“ Ours /” and her straight brows were slightly raised. 

“Yes, our love,” he repeated, sternly. ‘‘ Would you dare to deny 
that you have known mine all these weeks since we met again, and 
would you deny that you have encouraged me in all ways to believe 
you returned it ?” 

‘“‘ No,” she answered briefly, but his manner at once changed, and 
Godfrey caught her to his breast. 

“Heaven bless you, my queen; then do not play with me now. 
I love you, Nora, do you hear? I love you—you—only you. And I 
do not need your dear voice to tell me that you love me too—for if 
not, why should you have acted as you have done these happy, happy 
weeks ?” 

Nora Killarn put her hands upon her breast, pushing him back so 
that his eyes looked down into her own, and answered, as he had 
spoken ten years ago: 

“ Pour passer le temps!” 

Godfrey Graeme’s arms fell to his side, and she was free. 

“So! This is your revenge,” he said passionately. “ Well, it is 
a very ample one, and you have played your part successfully ; but 
loving you, as God knows I do at this moment, I wish you had found 
a way to punish me without sacrificing your own nobility. It was un- 
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necessary too, for you would have had me at your feet, without 
lowering your standard of truth.” 

He left her, as she had once left him, and it seemed to Godfrey 
Graeme that never before had he realised the degradation of the 
pastime called by men “ Pour passer le temps!” He told himself 
that he was but feeling the same torment that he and his sex so often 
inflict upon women, and yet he could not forgive the one whom he 
had thought so noble, for stooping to repay him in his own coin. 

He mentally writhed before the half-triumphant, half-pitying glances 
of comprehension that gazed at his altered demeanour the rest of 
the evening. He was too proud to at once leave the assembly, as if 
unable to bear his defeat, and the man’s heart was suffering far too 
much to allow him to appear quite as brilliant and gay as before. 
How are these things so quickly manifest in Society's eyes? To 
unobservant ones, Godfrey Graeme and Nora Killarn would have 
appeared much the same in their conduct one to another, and yet, in 
no time, the whisper had gained every ear that “she had refused 
him after all,” and many a buried hope in other manly breasts was 
fanned to life by the report; but Nora Killarn grew colder than ever 
as the weeks passed, and Godfrey Graeme was no longer to be seen 
in her grandmother’s salon. 

He had taken the fever of love very badly, they said, as men will 
when it is delayed toa certain age ; but Miss Killarn was proof against 
contagion and had given her too ardent admirer his congé. 

The story ought to have ended here of course, but you see it did 
not. Women’s actions are so unaccountable. One would have 
thought the glory of such a dramatic revenge would have satisfied 
any female, and that she would then have married some one else, 
have done with romance, and lived “ happy ever after.” 

Not a bit of it ! 

‘Sad thing about Godfrey Graeme, eh?” Nora Killarn heard, just 
after entering a theatre with her grandmother, Lady Killarn, to see a 
matinée. 

“Lost his eyesight, they say, through an accident with some 
chemicals. Shocking disfigurement, and of course will terribly 
interfere with his career.” 

“Poor fellow !” drawled another speaker. ‘‘ Well, he’s been having 
a fair innings with the good things of ilife. Lived pretty well up to 
the hilt, by the way ; doubt if he has saved much of a fortune. If it 
were me, I’d shoot myself and have done with it.” 

Here the cynic received a look from the young lady next to him, 
that plainly said it wouldn’t be much of a grief to her if he did it at 
that moment. 

“ Don’t move, grandmamma,” she whispered, “ but I’m going home. 
I shall find the carriage waiting somewhere near, and will send it back 
in time for you.” And before the rather deaf old lady understood 
Nora’s purpose, she had left the theatre. Lady Killarn was used to 
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her whims, and so settled herself to enjoy the play, to which she 
supposed Nora had taken an objection. 

That young lady drove straight to T Street, a mile or two 
from her own home, and dismissed the carriage. 

Her cheeks were burning, and eyes blazing with some sudden 
resolve. 

“Mr. Graeme ?” she inquired for, when a man-servant stood before 
her in answer to an imperious summons at the bell of one of the 
heavy gloomy houses in T Street. 

“Ts too unwell to be seen, madam.” 

Most women would have retired; not Nora Killarn. 

“He will see me,” she said decidedly, “ unless he is laid up.” 

The man hesitated, ‘‘ No, madam, but his orders are p 

“Tam a very old friend,” she interrupted. “I can promise that 
no blame will attach to you for taking me to him unannounced.” 

Her confident air and pleasant smile overruled the servant’s 
reluctance at such an unusual proceeding, and he led the way to the 
doctor’s study; then, rather scared by the thought of his master’s 
surprise, beat a hasty retreat, as Nora boldly turned the handle and 
entered. 

Godfrey Graeme started. His eyes were bandaged, but he knew 
this was not the step of a servant. 

** Godfrey !” 

Dear me! away with pride, conventionalism, and all restriction 
when a woman sees the man she loves in pain and trouble. 

“Godfrey, forgive me! I told you an untruth. It was not pour 
passer le temps that I behaved to you so.” 

He would have risen, but she was kneeling at his side, her tears 
falling upon his hands. 

“Why have you come to tell me this, Nora? For pity’s sake, let 
there be truth between us now? You have had your revenge. I 
won’t say even that I did not deserve it, but let that hateful French 
sentence be at rest now, for surely it is not to be applied to this 
scene. Say no, Nora, or such a thought will drive me mad.” 

For answer she fastened her arms round his neck, and she laid her 
wet cheek against his forehead. 

“No, Godfrey, no, and forgive me for the lie that in my pride I 
dared to tell. With me, it was and ever will be, ‘/e ?aimerai 
toujours,’ sweetest of all French words. Oh, my darling, forget the 
past, and let me be your comfort in the present!” 

Terribly humble, was it not? I say again, women are not to be 
depended upon. A little pity will sweep away years of righteous anger, 
and from avenging goddesses they are transformed into the meekest 
of yielding, weeping women. 

Blind? No, it was only temporary. Perhaps Nora’s kisses cured 
him ; at any rate his accident won Godfrey Graeme the subjection of 
as loyal a heart as ever lived. Let us hope he never tried it again. 

















IN THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH. 


AH me! the days when we were young and hopeful, 
And life a happy dream, 

When all the world was one wide pleasure-palace, 
How long ago they seem! 

So long ago—yet gazing sadly backwards 
Down through the vale of tears, 

We see them, as in some enchanted mirror—- 
Those sunny childish years. 


The old home rises up before our vision, 
The first home that we knew— 

The glen, the wood, the pleasant laden orchard 
The copse where violets grew : 

Then flowers were all the wealth of earth we longed _for, 
And kingcups were our gold, 

We had no weary cares, no anxious troubles, 
In those brave days of old. 
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The world lay all before, a glowing pageant, 
Each day an added joy ; 

The future woo’d with its half-hinted glory 
The eager girl and boy: 

While dreams of noble love and deeds heroic 
Played each in turn their parts, 

And coming years foretold but Hope’s fulfilment 
To young and joyous hearts. 


Ah me! those gallant hopes, those tender visions, 
Are faded now and cold ; 

From youth we stepped into the strife of manhood, 
Then found that we were old! 

And though life brought its goodly gifts and precious, 
It also brought its pain, 

Joys vanished, love that never knew its crowning, 
And battles fought in vain. 


The noon is past, and slowly to the westward 
Moves the declining sun, 

We cannot hope to find the morning’s freshness 
When day is well-nigh done ; 

Life still is good, and even yet may bring us 
Success and love and praise ; 

But only Heaven can give us back the gladness 
Of those dear bygone days! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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